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NEGRO SLAVERY AMONG THE GERMANS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA* 


By WitiaM HERMAN GEHRKE 


The history of Negro slavery among the Germans whose 
settlements in piedmont North Carolina date from 1747’ be- 
gins with the year 1764, when a German on his deathbed dis- 
posed of a “Negro boy.’* Four years later another German 


made mention of two Negroes in his last will.* The small 
colony which settled in the present Forsyth County in 1753 
hired a Negro woman to serve in their tavern in 1763 and pur- 
chased a slave in 1769. The highest number of slaves held by 
a German during the colonial period was seven. Although 


the number of slaves in Rowan County increased from about 
100 in 1754° to 1,741 in 1790, there was no corresponding 
increase on the farms of the Germans. Based on counties 
whose census schedules of 1790 have been preserved, 12.2 per 
cent of the German families were slaveholders, compared with 


* The year 1987 marks the sixtieth anniversary of the work among the Negroes by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, which inaugurated its 
Negro mission at its sixth convention in Fort Wayne, Indiana, July 18-24, 1877. On Oc- 
tober 16, 1877, the Reverend John Frederick Doescher received his commission in Perry 
County, Missouri, where the Saxon founders of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other 
states, a constituent synod of the Synodical Conference, had established a settlement on a 
tract of 4,440 acres in 1839. Doescher began his activities among the Negroes in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. In the spring of 1878 he transferred his labors to New Orleans. Two 
years later the Synodical Conference extended its work to Virginia. In response to an 
appeal from the Alpha Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Freedmen in America, 
the first Negro Lutheran synod, which had been organized by five numerically weak 
churches in old St. John’s (white) Lutheran Church in Cabarrus County on May 8, 1889, 
the Synodical Conference began subsidizing the work among the Negroes in North Caro- 
lina in 1891. Since then this body has opened up stations in Missouri, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, California, and Oklahoma; it has also done con- 
siderable work in the North, particularly during the past five years. 

1 The Swiss and Palatines who settled in Craven County in 1710 have been omitted from 
the body of this article, since they lost their identity as a German colony in 1749. Colonial 
Records of North Carolina, IV, 955, 967. (Hereafter cited as C. R.) 

2 Will of Philip Rudisill, March 14, 1764. (Unless stated otherwise, the cited wills are 
in the archives of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh.) 

3 Lawrence Schnapp, Nov. 27, 1768. 

4 Fries, A. L., ed., Records of the Moravians in North Carolina I, 274, 385. (Hereafter 
cited as Records of the Moravians.) 

5 Will of John Phifer, Aug. 17, 1775. 

6 There were 54 taxable males and females. C. R., V., 152. 
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the state-wide average for all nationalities of 30.7 per cent. 
In the Salisbury District, comprising at that time the coun- 
ties of Rowan, Stokes, Surry, Guilford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, 
Rockingham, and Montgomery, which contained two-thirds 
of the German population in the piedmont, 20.3 per cent of 
the families of all racial elements held slaves; but only 12.4 
per cent of the German families belonged to the slaveholding 
class. The total number of slaves owned by the Germans in 
the piedmont was 760 and of these 602 were in the Salisbury 
District. Sixty per cent of the German slaveholders had but one 
slave and only ten families held eleven or more Negroes. The 
largest number belonging to an individual was nineteen." 

During the eighteenth century the Germans, who were “all 
an industrious people,”® by the labor of their own hands cleared 
their farms, raised their crops, and made improvements which 
called forth the admiration and astonishment of visitors when 
the latter were informed of the almost entire absence of slave 
labor. When additional hands were needed, they employed 
the sons of their fellow-countrymen,” who, like their sires, 
were believers in the dignity of labor. Significant of their 
preference for free labor is the fact that of 102 free Negroes 
in Rowan in 1790, 23.5 per cent were on farms cultivated by 
Germans;"' but these German slaveholders held only 14.9 per 
cent of the slaves in the county. 

As the Germans gradually broke with their past, slavery 
gained more ground among them.” Michaux observed that 
“almost all” of the German families in Lincoln County had 
slaves in 1802,"* where only 13.4 per cent of them had been 
listed as slaveholders in 1790. Esther Phifer, who owned ap- 
proximately 90 Negroes in 1845, probably was the largest 
slaveholder with a German surname in the piedmont." 


7 All statistics regarding the Germans are based on the writer’s examination of the 
census of 1790 in The State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXVI. These findings differ 
widely from the tabulations in A Century of Population Growth. 

8C. R., V, 366. 

9 Records of the Moravians, II, 780. 

10 Ibid., III, 1588. 

11 Ten Germans employed one or more free Negroes; eight worked free Negroes and 
slaves. 

12 This evolution is especially illustrated by the descendants of the Swiss and Palatines 
in the seaboard counties of Craven, Jones, and Onslow, of whom 32.7 per cent were 
slaveholders in 1790. The Islers in Jones County held 47 slaves. Of the 163 German 
German-speaking Swiss families residing in fourteen counties east of Raleigh in 1790, 
43.56 per cent held a total of 544 Negroes, an average of 7.7 per family. 

13 Michaux, F. A., “Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains in the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Back to Charleston, by the Upper Carolinas,” in 
Thwaites, R. G., ed., Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, p. 292. 

14 Cabarrus County wills. Each of five of her female slaves had an average of 4 2-5 
children. The Phifers were of German-Swiss descent. 
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The “patriarchal character” of slavery in North Carolina” 
was especially exemplified by the German slaveholders in the 
western section. In every instance they lived on their planta- 
tions and, because of their small number, the slaves were served 
by the same kettles, the same looms, and the same churches 
as their masters. The leaders in one of the settlements hesi- 
tated to purchase Negroes, because “not many of our Brethren 
and Sisters have the gift of handling slaves without spoiling 
them.””® Repeatedly they issued warnings against too familiar 
conversations with the Negroes’’ on neighboring plantations. 
Realizing the kindheartedness of his masters, a Negro, who 
had been employed by Germans for a number of years, pleaded 
with them to buy him and eventually prevailed on them by 
declaring his intention to erabrace Christianity."* Moreover, 
the occasional German who required the services of an over- 
seer employed a sober and industrious Southern man of good 
character and at liberal wages.’* Clothing adapted to the 
season appears to have been more liberally provided than on 
some other plantations. Following several days of bitter cold 
weather, a Negro returned to his former German home to ask 
for the remainder of his clothing.” Besides several other pieces 
of wearing apparel, a slave in 1827 possessed a surtout coat of 
brown cloth, a blue-mixed homespun coatee, a pair of striped 
pantaloons of cotton cassimere, a yellow and dark-striped 
waistcoat, neatly darned below one of the pocket welts, a 
straw hat, and a white fur hat.” “Lutheran slaves, according 
to their own testimony [in 1892], were well cared for.”” An 
ex-slave declared that her master, who was in the habit of 
saying, “I will raise no rogues,” provided an ample amount of 
pork, beans, and bread baked in a “dirt” oven.” 


15 Olmsted, Frederick Law, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, p. 367. 

16 Records of the Moravians, II, 614. 

17 Ibid., pp. 828, 877. 

18 Ibid., pp. 815, 858, 894. 

19 Advertisement in the Western Carolinian, December 18, 1821. 

20 Records of the Moravians, IV, 1522. The plea was denied, because the clothing did not 
belong to him and because he had done much harm in the community. 

21 Western Carolinian, July 3, 1827. He may have taken his master’s clothing. 

22 Bakke, Niles J., “Einiges aus unserer Negermission in North Carolina,” Missione- 
Taube, XIV (1892), 58. 

23 Jane Lindsay Rockwell, to the writer, September 28, 1933. At a sale on March 17, 
1857, at Lexington, the trade-center of a largely German community, a two-year old girl 
brought $300; a four-year old boy, $513; and a thirty-five-year old woman with an infant, 
$1250. Corn sold at 87c. Patriot and Flag, March 20, 1857. “Young negroes are as 
good as money at double compound interest.” Carolina Watchman quoted in Patriot, 
=e 22, 1860. Hence there was also an economic reason for the humane treatment of 
slaves. 
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Although several former slaves indignantly denied that ther 
masters ever sold slaves, the records show that the German 
slaveholders did engage in such traffic. The Moravians not 
only sold a Negro woman, because of her bad behavior,” and a 
man, for poisoning a horse;* but they also deliberated as fol- 
lows in 1780: “Maria . . . has grown and is much more 
useful. It was discussed whether she should be sold for her 
purchase price, or for £75, good money; it would probably be 
best to buy an equally good negress in her place.”** Two years 
later they considered buying slaves at a public auction, in 
part for immediate resale, to avoid a loss on certificates good 
only for the purchase of confiscated lands and Negroes.” In 
a will, dated 1856, a woman forbade the separation of an in- 
fant from its slave mother until “the little boy” was three 
years old! While some ordered all of their slaves to be sold,” 
others sold only those who proved stubborn and disobedient,” 
and a few either manumitted favorite slaves® or in other ways 
made what were then considered merciful provisions for their 
future. One requested that a slave be permitted to “enjoy 
more liberty than before” upon the death of the mistress and 
be supported for life on the home plantation;*’ another gave a 
slave the privilege of choosing a new master among the testa- 
tor’s children;* a third, residing in the gold-mining region, 
made a deathbed request that his Negroes be hired only to “a 
lenient and humane master who makes comfortable provisions,” 
but under no condition might they be hired out to a miner or 
a mining company. To insure the observance of these pro- 
visions, he chose as trustee and executor Samuel Rothrock,™ 
a Lutheran pastor, who, as late as 1850, made a contribution 
of $1.00 to the American Colonization Society. 


24 Records of the Moravians, III, 1042. 

265 Ibid., pp. 1811, 1818. In lieu of £105, hard money, the buyer delivered the following 
between Nov. 1, 1770, and Dec. 1, 1780; 50 bu. wheat; 6 bulls; 250 bu. corn; 2,000 Ib. pork; 
180 bu. rye; 50 bu. oats. Jbid., p. 1328. 

26 Ibid., p. 1606. 

27 Ibid., p. 1809. 

28 Tobias Clapp, Sr., Jan. 23, 1800. Guilford wills A, 64. He valued a woman and her 
= at $240.00; Herman Fischer, July 10, 1837; Rosina Hartsell, 1844. Cabarrus County 
wills. 

29 John N. Felhauer, 1815; Henrich Dérr, 1816; David Fraley, 1849. Rowan wills K, 
100. Contains the significant provision, “Not to be sold to remain in the neighborhood.” 

30 Laws of North Carolina, 1794, Chap. XCIII. This slave chose the surname German. 

31 George Michael Heilig, 1828. 

32 Kiser’s will of 1830. Cabarrus County Pleas and Quarter Sessions, II, 107. 

83 Peter Arey, 1840. 

34 African Repository, XXVI (1850); 251. 
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On the plantations of the Germans slaves of both sexes 
were punished by whippings, administered either by the mas- 
ters themselves or by persons delegated by them. Two Ger- 
mans beat their slaves to death. “Through a period of four 
months . . . without his heart relenting or softening,” 
one inflicted “grievous tortures upon an enfeebled [pregnant] 
female, which finally . . . destroyed life.”** The Re- 
formed Church reminded its members in 1845 that cruel mas- 
ters would be dealt with “according to our constitution.”™ 
An ex-slave stated that her master, who would not permit 
slave parents to whip their own children, applied physical 
punishment only to children and young people;** another, who 
was eighteen at the time of her emancipation in 1865, declared 
that her master buckled his slaves down and then, depending 
upon their sex or the offenses, used a paddle, a hickory withe, 
or a cowhide.*®® Gleefully she related that he spent practically 
every Monday morning in the “whip-house,” punishing his 
slaves for visiting on neighboring plantations or other mischief 
they had committed on Sunday mornings, while he was in 
church. The few German words lingering in her memory af- 
ford an interesting sidelight on the discipline exercised by her 
mistress. Besides a German song, which was unintelligible 
alike to her and her interviewer, she remembered only these 
expressions; Deitsch schwatze“ (to speak German), geh’ weg 
(go away), and hall [sic] Maul (shut your mouth) .“ 

Occasionally slaves ran away.“ But on the other hand, after 
the Civil War a large number remained in the employ of their 
masters and retained such surnames as Dry, Clapp, Holt, 
Koontz, Siler, Fisher, Graeber, Phifer, Barnhardt, Sizer, and 
Misenheimer.** Ex-slaves speak with genuine love of their 
former German masters; but they remember the “patter roll- 
ers” (patrollers) with equally genuine bitterness. The planta- 


35 Records of the Moravians, II, 877 

86 State v. John Hoover, 20 North Carolina Reports (4 Devereaux and Battle), p. 413 
et seg. The sentence of death for this crime, the details of which would melt modern 
type, was affirmed by the Supreme Court in 1839. 

37 Good, James I., History of the Reformed Church in the United States in the Nine- 
teenth Century, p. 199 

38 Jane Lindsay to the writer; see note 23 above. 

39 She bit her ailine mistress in the arm and received a paddling 

40 A Pennsylvania-German idiom and additional evidence of the survival of the dialect of 
white masters in modern Negroisms. 

41 Laura Dry, Drys Schoolhouse, to the writer, July 29, 1934. 

42 Records of the Moravians, Il, 877; Western Carolinian, July 3, 1827. 

43 Four of the free Negroes listed in the census schedules of Mecklenburg County in 
1790 had German family names. 
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tion of a German, on which the mistress baked a kind of bread 
resembling Pumpernickel, was regarded as a “paradise of the 
blacks.” 

The ministrations of the German pastors extended also to 
the slaves. The Moravians baptized their “Negro Sam” in 
1771, calling him Johannes Samuel, “ and admitted him to the 
Lord’s Supper three years later.“* One congregation solved 
the problem as to the status of Negroes in their church by 
casting lots and afterward informing a Negro that by his re- 
ception as a “brother” he did not become “free and the equal 
of his master.”*" Save the publishing of the banns, which the 
presence of only a few Negroes in the State made unneces- 
sary, slaves contracted marriage in 1780 in the same manner 
as the white members: the elders proposed a candidate to the 
prospective bride and, if she was pleased, commended the be- 
trothed to the prayers of the church,“ and later married them 
in a regular Sunday service.“” A group of women founded 
the Salem Female Missionary Society in 1822, for the purpose 
of supporting white missionaries among the Negroes in 
Wachovia and elsewhere in the State. The Society received per- 
mission to organize Negro churches in the various Lutheran 
parishes, but accomplished nothing tangible. It did, how- 
ever, establish a separate Negro church at Salem and erected 
a frame building in 1823, which was followed by a spacious 
brick edifice in 1861. Upon the invitation of a large slave- 
holder, a missionary began work on an estate at Woodstock, 
Florida, in 1847; but, because of his inability to protect the 
slaves against cruel overseers, he gave up the attempt after 
three years.” 

Carl August Gottlieb Storch of the Lutheran Church kept 
a rather careful record of his ministerial acts, beginning with 
December, 1788; but he makes no specific mention of Negro 


44 Der Deutsche Pioneer, XV (1883), 253. 

45 This is the only instance the writer has found in which the surname of a slave 
differed from that of the master. The Germans usually chose Biblical names at the bap- 
tism of infants; but in only isolated cases did they change the names of adult slaves 
upon the reception of baptism. On the whole, they had no distinctive nomenclature for 
their slaves. Among the names occurring are Eddie, Jude, Sally, Eve, Rachel, Febe, 
Tempy, Levina, Alexander, Elijah, James, Ann, Jack, Leah, and Bill. 

46 Records of the Moravians, I, 430; II, 821. 

47 Ibid., III, 1085. The casting of lots was a religious tenet. 

48 Ibid., IV, 1611. 

49 Ibid., p. 1635. 

50 Minutes of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of North Carolina, 1822, p. 11. 
(Hereafter cited as Minutes.) 

61 Clewell, John Henry, History of Wachovia in North Carolina, p. 204. 
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baptisms or confirmations. Among the first evidences of the 
participation of Lutherans in this type of church work is an 
entry in the record of Friedens Church: “The two children 
of Rebecca, Henry Kopp’s slave, one a son, born on the 23d 
of June, 1798, named Peter, and her daughter, born on the 
20th of February, 1801, named Sarah, were baptized on the 
7th of July, 1803. Witnesses are the master and the mistress.”™ 
Several years after the founding of the Lutheran Synod in 
1803, the question concerning the spiritual care of the Negroes 
was repeatedly discussed at conventions. The Synod resolved: 
“Every pastor shall be permitted to baptize the children of 
slaves belonging to Christian masters and mistresses, provided 
the latter make it their duty to look after the Christian train- 
ing of such children.” In a special ministerial session, held 
in connection with the convention in 1814, the pastors began 
a thorough ventilation of the problem presented by the Negro. 
The minutes record: 


By request of our brother John Dreher of South Carolina,®4 who in writing 
set forth the necessity of instructing Negroes in the Gospel and of giving 
them an opportunity to hear the Gospel from our preachers—many a con- 


sideration was uttered, since it was believed that, if they were received into 
the church, the slaves would exalt themselves above their rank and would 
regard themselves as the equal of their masters, and become less pliable. . . . 
Since, however, the doctrine of the apostles does not change one’s rank 
in society and it is evident from experiences, especially from the services 
of the brethren, that genuine Christianity of servants does not bring about 
a change in their station, but rather, greater faithfulness, considering all 
these things, the necessity was perceived, and it is our conviction that no 
opportunity dare be neglected to proclaim the Gospel to slaves and also to 
instruct them in practical Christianity prior to their baptism. It shall be 
recommended to all preachers seriously to advise the deacons of their congre- 
gations to prepare a place for them in the churches to hear the Word, since 
it is not expedient that they sit among the white people. . . . The 
resolution was unanimous that the masters of slaves in our congregations 
be kindly requested to give their slaves the liberty to become Christians in 
our Synod. . . . That this Synod has resolved, That it is the duty of 
every master in our Synod to permit his slaves to be instructed in Christian- 
ity. . . . It was further resolved, That the above shall be furnished 
to all congregations in writing in order to urge them to lend a helping 
hand in this matter.55 


52 Translated from the record of Friedens Church, Gibsonville. 
53 Minutes, 1810 [1809]. 

54 He was stationed in the Lexington District. 

55 Minutes, 1814, p. 10 et seg., translated here. 
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During the convention in 1816 one of the pastors delivered 
a sermon in a Lutheran Church in Guilford County to a 
“numerous gathering of Negroes who sang agreeably and atten- 
tively heard the Word.” Further regulations governing the 
work among the Negroes were adopted in one of the sessions. 


The minutes state: 


The resolution adopted in 1814, in which the recommendation was made 
to all of our churches to give Negroes an opportunity to receive instructions 
in the Word of God in all of our churches, found much opposition here in 
South Carolina.5¢ However, after Pastor Miller5’ had expounded the ines- 
capable command of God that the Gospel shall be preached to every creature 
and, furthermore, had proved that slaves belonged to the Christian Church 
in the days of the apostles and the like, and after much discussion, pro and 
con, the instructions laid down in 1814 were confirmed; however, with this 
modification, that it shall be left to each congregation to provide a place 
for Negroes either in the church or in an annex, or to build a house for 
their use, if the laws of the State permit it, where they may either attend 
public divine services or where services may be conducted for them alone. 

It was further resolved to declare it to be the bounden duty of every 
pastor and congregation to see to it that in some way they may be given 
an opportunity to hear the word of God. 

Another consideration was this: When may they receive Holy Baptism? 
It was laid down that prior to their baptism they shall receive adequate 
instructions in the fundamental truths of Christianity and shall for some 
time be on probation that with their conduct they may prove the sincerity 
of their desire to become Christians. 

Secondly, they shall not be admitted to the Lord’s Supper immediately 
upon their baptism, but shall receive further instructions and continue on 
probation to prove their Christianity with obedience and humbleness. . . . 
However, in every case, the time, when they may be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper, shall be left to the preacher and deacons of the congregations to 
which their masters belong. Prior to their admission to the Lord’s Supper 
they must be confirmed. . . . However, such confirmed Negroes may 
receive the Lord’s Supper only in the church to which his or her master 
or mistress belongs and, in case the latter do not belong to one of our 
churches, only in such churches as are most convenient for the preacher. 

Every pastor may at any time refuse the Lord’s Supper to a Negro, if 
the public report of his disorderly conduct convinces him that his state 
is doubtful. 


56 The resolutions which follow in the text were originally adopted at a special confer- 
ence in South Carolina in the spring of 1816. Two pastors from North Carolina were 
especially delegated to attend this meeting. Each regulation was confirmed by the entire 
synod, however, which met in Guilford County in the fall. 

57 Robert Johnston Miller was a Scot and himself a slaveholder of Burke County, North 
Carolina. He was ordained by the Lutheran clergy as an Episcopal rector, but served 
Lutheran churches for many years. 
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Thirdly, all baptized Negroes have the right to have their children bap- 
tized also when only the father or the mother is baptized. In this case, 
sponsors are not absolutely necessary, provided the father or the mother 
answers the questions which properly precede baptism. . . . Colored 
persons, who are also in good standing with the church, may be accepted 
as sponsors. 

Fourthly, when Christian Negroes desire to marry, they shall, in the 
presence of a gathering of their equals, mutually promise to be faithful 
as long as their masters do not remove one of the contracting parties a 
great distance from the other party. Also in this eventuality a Christian 
who has lost his wife or her husband may not enter into a new union 
without the consent of his or her preacher, master or mistress. It is made 
the bounden duty of every pastor, at the time when such a union takes 
place, to inculcate the teachings concerning matrimony.®® 


These regulations were final. When a church in South Caro- 
lina forbade its pastor to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, because 
he also administered communion to Negroes, the Synod, in 
response to an appeal, referred the pastor to the above resolu- 
tions.” Reports of baptisms and confirmations of Negroes, 
totaling fewer than 100 in the North Carolina parishes, ap- 
pear in the minutes of the Synod from 1819 to 1822 and again 
in 1824. Thereafter the Synod evinced a mild interest in the 


work among Negroes outside of its parishes. It expressed its 
“high approval” of the founding of three Negro Lutheran 
churches in Pennsylvania by the “Reverend J. Jones, a colored 


missionary,” and invited a non-Lutheran missionary from 


the West Coast to address the convention in 1856. Although 
the contributions of all churches for synodical purposes had 
amounted to only $77.5242 during the year, a free will offer- 
ing, following the address, yielded $100.00 to aid the General 
Synod in founding “‘an institution for teaching persons of color 
to work as missionaries in Africa.”* In 1864 the minutes 
again mention the local Negro membership, when three pas- 
tors listed eight baptisms of infants and adults, six confirma- 
tions, and six communions in their parochial reports. Other 
sources show that the various parishes at no time wholly neg- 
lected the slaves.“* Sam Holt of Alamance County, who 


58 Minutes, 1816, p. 5 et seq. 

59 Ibid., 1820, p. 138. 

60 Ihid., 1835. The churches were located in Gettysburg, Chambersburg, and Philadelphia. 

61 Minutes, 1856. 

62 Ibid., 1864. 

63 Diary of Samuel Rothrock, 1884. In archives of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina, Lenoir-Rhyne College. Negroes attended his protracted meetings. 
The record of Friedens Church lists six Negro baptisms on August 28, 1854. 
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harangued his fellow-slaves during the War,“ perhaps was the 
first and only Negro Lutheran preacher in the State. An ex- 
slave has informed the writer that she attended services con- 
ducted for Negroes by St. John’s Church in Cabarrus County 
on Sunday afternoons, where she was catechized, taught to 
sing, and instructed to “obey your master.”® 

The Tennessee Synod, which had been organized in 1820 by 
the doctrinally more conservative element in the North Caro- 
lina Synod, adopted this resolution in 1822: “The Synod also 
advise every minister, to admonish every master . . . to 
observe his Christian duties towards . . . [his slaves].”® 
Many of the baptisms recorded in the minutes of the North 
Carolina Synod had been reported by one of these seceders. 
Between 1821 and 1865 the minutes of the Tennessee Synod 
list more than 800 baptisms of which approximately 575 were 
reported from the parishes in North Carolina.” 

Neither of the two Lutheran synods operating in North 
Carolina founded separate Negro churches. They regarded 
the religious care of the slaves, not as the duty, of the “whole 
church,” but as “the individual obligations and responsibility 
of owners.” 

The work of the Reformed Church dates back to 1815, when 
“two small black children” received baptism in Beck’s Church, 
Davidson County.® When the Classis, which had been organ- 
ized in 1831, learned that as late as 1838 a few churches had 
failed to make provision for the reception of Negroes, it urged 
such churches not only to provide pews and, if advisable, sepa- 
rate churches, but also to give slaves and free Negroes instruc- 
tions in the fundamentals of the Christian religion. The neces- 
sity of the religious training of Negroes was again emphasized 
in 1845. Three years later the Reformed Church occupied 
somewhat advanced ground for the period when it declared 
that “master and slave are one household.””® Seven adult slaves 





64 Bakke, M. J., “Einiges aus unserer Negermission in North Carolina,” Missions-Taube, 
XIV (1892), 58. 

65 Laura Dry to the writer. 

66 Minutes of the Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod, 1822, English edition. (Here- 
after, cited as Tennessee Minutes). 

67 The work of the Tennessee Synod has practically disappeared. 

68 Tennessee Minutes, 1866; Minutes, 1868. 

69 Record of Beck’s Church, Davidson County. 
70 Good, History of the Reformed Church in the United States, p. 199. 
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joined Brick Church “by profession” in October, 1854." The 
Classis desired a merger with the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church in 1855; but its overture was tabled, since the North- 
ern body shrank from fellowship with slaveholders.” A for- 
mer slave has stated that “on Sundays massa hitched a team 
to a wagon and we all had to go to church.” The burden of 
the pastor’s admonitions to the gallery was, “Obey your mas- 
ter; do not sauce your mistress.” 

In Pennsylvania some Germans advocated the abolition of 
slavery on Scriptural grounds as early as April 18, 1688;"* but 
in North Carolina the Moravians bought slaves “by permis- 
sion of the Lord.” The Reverend Johann Gottfried Arends 
of the Lutheran Church was the owner of “numerous Negroes” 
in 1789."° Pastor Storch viewed the sad lot of the slaves with 
compassion;™ but he purchased a slave about a year after his 
arrival in the United States." As administrator of his mother- 
in-law’s estate, he advertised the sale of a “young negro 
fellow.”” 3 

From the beginning of their settlement, however, a goodly 
number of Germans had their doubts as to the profitableness 
of slavery. “A man with a larger farm than he can work with 
his wife and children,” a group of Germans observed in 1770, 
“cannot expect to profit by it . . . other people buy 
slaves, but ten or twelve would require an outlay of more than 
£1000.”" The freeholders of Rowan County, where the Ger- 
man element was strong, resolved on August 8, 1774, “That 
the African Trade is injurious to this Colony, obstructs the 
Population of it by freemen, prevents manufacturers, and 
other Useful Emigrants from Europe from settling among 





71 Reverend George William: Welker’s Record. In possession of W. G. Starr, Greensboro, 
N. C. (Undoubtedly a careful copy, not the original record.) Welker also deliv- 
ered special funeral sermons for slaves. 

72 How, Samuel B., Slaveholding not Sinful, p. 3 et seq. 

73 Jane Lindsay. A Negro Reformed Church was in existence along Haw River in 1867. 
Since then all vestiges of Reformed activity have disappeared there. 

74 Cf. the facsimile of their petition in Faust, Albert Bernhardt, The German Element 
in the United States, Vol. I, facing p. 45. 

75 Records of the Moravians, I, 385. 

76 Velthusen, Johann Caspar, Nordcarolinische Kirchenrachrichten, No. 2, p. 17. He 
mentions only a “Negro wench” in his will, dated May 20, 1803. 

77 Ibid., p. 4. 

78 Storch Journal, Collegiate Institute, Mt. Pleasant, North Carolina. An entry in 1791 
reads: “Purchased a Negro girl, called Sarah, from Goodman on April 4, aged 12% years, 
for £105 currency. The Negro boy, Gem, cost £50 N. C. Currency in 1789." About this 
time slave labor was paid 2s. 6d. per day. Ibid. 

79 North Carolina Mercury and Salisbury Advertiser, Dec. 26, 1799. In 1847 the North 
Carolina Synod resolved that the abolition sentiments contained in the minutes of a 
Lutheran synod in New York were incendiary. 

80 Records of the Moravians, II, 614. 
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us. o£ pastor in Pennsylvania declared in an 


“Address to the Germans in America:” “On a plantation on 
which English nabobs ply the lash on their black slaves and 
become impoverished, several German families prosper.”™ 
Scores of German families migrated to the free-soil states of 
Ohio and Indiana. As the unprofitableness of slavery mani- 
fested itself in an even greater degree, the institution came to 
be looked on as sinful. The minutes of the convention of the 
Tennessee Synod at St. James’s Church, Green County, Ten- 
nessee, contain the following: 


Mr. Conrad Keicher®* put the question to the Synod: whether Slavery 
is not to be considered a great evil which is tolerated in our land? 

Resolved: that the Synod unanimously consider it a great evil in our 
land, and wish that government if possible, would devise some means, as 
an antidote to this evil. The Synod also advise every minister, to admonish 
every master to treat his slaves well. as 


The Rev. J. Reck, pastor of the Lutheran Church at Salis- 
bury, recommended the Evangelical Lutheran Intelligencer as 
being “decidedly in unison with the benevolent spirit of our 
age, whether expressed in Bible . . . or Colonization So- 
cieties; it will . . . join with their advocates.” The 
members of his church took a lively interest in the coloniza- 
tion of Negroes.*’ John Joseph Bruner, editor of the Carolina 
Watchman, wrote in 1850: “Twenty or more years ago col- 
onization was ardently cherished in all this region of country; 
but the intemperate zeal of Northern abolitionists . . . ar- 
rested progress.”** The pillar of a rural church and owner of 
about eighteen slaves declared in his German will: “Your father 
inherited neither land nor Negroes and the Lord God has given 
us all these;”*’ but it is significant that his retired pastor, 


81C. R. IX, 1026. An identical resolve was adopted also in Nansemond and Prince 
George counties, Virginia. In colonial days the latter county was one of the trade-centers 
of the inhabitants of Rowan County. 

82 [Schmucker, John George], “Zuruf an die Deutschen in Amerika,” Evangelisches 
Magazin, II (1812), 43. 

83 Cooper, F. E., tr., and Martzolff, Clement L., ed., “Rev. Paul Henkel’s Journal,” 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Publications, XXIII (1913), 162-218. 

84 He was a lay delegate from Union Church, Washington County, Tenn. 

_ 85 Minutes Tennessee Synod, 1822, English edition. The main strength of the Synod lay 
in North Carolina. Later several of the clergy became slaveholders by marriage. 

86 Western Carolinian, April 11, 1826. The first number of this monthly, the pioneer 

English Lutheran periodical in America, was published in Frederick, Maryland, in 
March, 1826. 
5 87 Minutes, 1828, p. 12. One parishioner believed that slaves could be profitably employed 
in manufacturing. “In every place,’ he declared, ‘“‘we see them equalling the best white 
mechanics.” Fisher, Charles, Report on the Establishment of Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facturing, Jan. 1, 1828. 

88 Issue of October 24, 1850. 

89 Georg Michael Heilig, 1828. 
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Storch, makes no mention of slaves in his will of 1831.” 

When the activities of Northern abolitionists began to be- 
numb humanitarian movements in the State, as Bruner pointed 
out above, the Germans continued their more liberal policy 
towards the Negroes. Three state representatives of German 
descent voted in favor of an amendment to the law in 1830 
to permit the teaching of reading to slaves. Four years later 
a state senator of German antecedents proposed an amendment 
allowing slaves to read religious books.*’ Three of the five 
German delegates to the constitutional convention of 1835 
opposed the disfranchisement of the free Negro, because, as 
one insisted, he is a human being and is liable for taxes.” The 
liberal attitude of the editor of the Carolina Watchman to- 
wards slavery evidently did not meet the approval of a zealous 
neophyte from Massachusetts, to whom Bruner replied: 

When Northern men come here and try to pass for better Southern men 
than we who have been born and bred up with the institution of slavery, 
we will be pardoned if we strip them of their mask. We doubt all North- 
ern men with Southern precepts.® 


Moreover, German emigrants from North Carolina contin- 
ued to pour into the free states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick, who was born in a German 
community of Davidson County in 1827, stated in 1856: 


Of my neighbors, friends, and kindred, nearly one-half left the State 
since I am old enough to remember . . . They were going to seek 
homes in the free West, knowing, as they did, that free and slave labor 
could not both exist and prosper in the same community.™ 


Congressman Daniel M. Barringer was opposed to abolition 
“in every shape and form” in 1841; but Thomas L. Cling- 
man about this time was in sympathy with the principles of 
Northern abolitionists.“° Of all Southern representatives in 
Congress, he alone voted for the repeal of the Twenty-first 
Rule of 1840, which forbade the reception of abolition peti- 


90 Cf. his will. His son in Pennsylvania opposed Lincoln’s plan to compensate slave- 
holders, since it recognized the right of property in black men. 

91 Journal of the Senate, Dec. 30, 1834, p. 89. 

92 Journal of the Convention of 1835, pp. 72, 73, 354, 356. He also argued, “If we... 
force the free negro into the ranks of the slaves, we can expect no friendly aid from them.” 
93 Issue of November 15, 1839. 

94 Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, ed., “Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick,” The James Sprunt 
Historical Publications. X (1910), 14. 

95 Western Carolinian, April 10, 1841. 
P 96 Speech in the United States House of Representatives, 1850, reprinted in the Patriot, 
uly 26, 1851. 
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tions.*7 Later, however, he vigorously opposed the adoption 
of the Wilmot Proviso, the exclusion of slave property from 
the territories, and the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia;* he regarded with pride the position of the white 
man as ruler over an inferior race and abetted a Georgia 
Senator’s denouncement of Helper’s Impending Crisis.’ Still, 
all these enunciations and denunciations must be interpreted, 
not as favorable to slavery per se, nor, in every instance, as 
buncombe, but rather as a sincere desire to make the best of 
an extremely unfortunate, but, as he thought, inescapable, 
institution of his native country. The South, he declared in 
substance, would be more prosperous without slaves; but since 
the South cannot get rid of the Negroes, it is better to enslave 
them. Unless slavery is extended to the territories, its many 
evils will be increased; for the Negroes will all be crowded to- 
gether in a few states.’ After Congress had adopted the 
Compromise of 1850, Bruner rejoiced that “better judgment 
and feelings of the people are returning to the subject” of 
colonization’ and, together with several Germans of Gold 
Hill, sent a contribution to the American Colonization So- 
ciety." Later he laid bare the root of his aversion to slavery 
in an argument for ad valorem taxation of slaves: “The best 
way possible to strengthen the institution is to satisfy non- 
slaveholders that it is not only not burdensome to them, but 
that it is a positive advantage to the State.’ He, too, re- 
garded slavery as the white man’s burden. 

During the storm following the introduction of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, the smouldering embers of German opposition 
to slavery burst into flame. Three of the six anti-slavery lead- 
ers of North Carolina were of German ancestry. Benjamin 
Sherwood Hedrick, a professor at the University of North 
Carolina, gave voice to his opposition to the extension of slav- 
ery and hence, according to Southern interpretation, supported 


97 Speech in the House, January 5, 1844, reprinted in ibid., January 20, 1844. 

98 Thomas L. Clingman to Senator H. S. Foote, November 13, 1849; letter to a group of 
> emg mg —— of the Legislature in Raleigh, December 18, 1849. Patriot, Dee. 1, 

; Jan. ° . 

a oe Delivered before the North Carolina State Agricultural Society, October 

100 Congressional Globe, 86 Congress, 1 Session, p. 30. 

101 Ibid., Appendix, 30 Congress, 1 Session, p. 41 et seq. 

102 Carolina Watchman, October 24, 1850. 

103 African Repository, XXVI (1850), 287, 351. 

104 Carolina Watchman quoted in the Patriot, June 22, 1860. 
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abolitionist views, when he declared his intention of voting for 
the Republican presidential nominee, John C. Fremont, if his 
party found a place on the ticket in the State. When John A. 
Engelhard, a student of German descent from Mississippi, 
anonymously published Hedrick’s remark in the Raleigh 
Standard, a flood of letters and editorials demanded the pro- 
fessor’s resignation. To the further distraction of his har- 
rassed colleagues, Hedrick published a “Defence” on October 
4, 1856, setting forth that Fremont was a Southerner and that 
his doctrine concerning slavery would benefit Kansas, by mak- 
ing it a free state, and North Carolina, by retaining the slaves 
for her much-needed development. The politicians remained 
unconvinced. Hedrick was summarily dismissed from the 
faculty and fled to New York.’® Even such a staunch Whig 
as Bruner advised: “Let that misguided Professor of the Uni- 
versity slide. Others in the State with similar views should not 
be dignified by a notice in any newspaper.” 

While Hedrick was threatened with the tar pot in the South 
and was “held up as a martyr to freedom of speech” in North- 
ern newspapers,’ “Hinton Rowan Helper of North Carolina,” 
the youngest son of a deceased slaveholder, was engaged in 
completing his manuscript of the Impending Crisis. “For 
the purpose of consummating this enterprise,” he requested a 
loan from slaveholders in North Carolina, to whom he wrote 
on October 25, 1856: “I am now writing a book which is 
designed to have a salutary influence on the agricultural, com- 
mercial, and financial interests of North Carolina and, indeed, 
of the entire South.” The recipients of this letter,’®® assuming 


1056 Hamilton, “Benjamin Sherwood Hedrick,” p. 9 et seq. The present writer follows 
John Spencer Bassett in regarding Hedrick as an anti-slavery leader. See his “Anti- 
slavery Leaders in North Carolina,” Johns Hopkins University Studies, Vol. XVI (1898). 
(Hereafter cited as Bassett, “Anti-clavery Leaders.”’) 

106 Carolina Watchman, October 21, 1856. 

107 John K. Ruffin to Thomas Ruffin, Philadelphia, October 24, 1856, Hamilton, J. G. de 
Roulhac, ed., The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, Il, 528. 

108 The statement that he wrote the Impending Crisis on North Carolina soil (Bassett, 
p. 18; et al,) lacks evidence. After disposing of a fourth interest in a farm in Davie 
County for $280.00 on May 8, 1856, (Davie County Deed Book, pp. 4, 41) he left the State 
in June for Baltimore, where a “considerable portion of this work was written . . . and 
the whole of it would have been written and published there,” if a Maryland law had not 
declared the author of a paper “having a tendency to excite discontent or stir up insur- 
rection amongst the people of color” to be guilty of a felony. (Impending Crisis, pp. 55, 
860.) Helper then journeyed on to New York, where an apartment at 69 East 35th St., 
his residence in 1857, probably was the birthplace of the Crisis. The statement of ex- 
Senator Westcott of Florida that Dr. Jones, the principal editorial writer of James G. 
Bennett’s New York Herald, was Helper’s ghost-writer (Mobile Tribune quoted in the 
Patriot, January 27, 1860), must be rejected as the propaganda of a disgruntled ex- 
employee of Bennett. 

109 Undoubtedly Michael Brown and his son, of Salisbury, who had employed Helper as 
a clerk in their store. 
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that the book “sustained the Southern ground in regard to 
slavery,” accepted Helper’s note, tendered them by his brother 
Hogan." Instead, Helper boldly proclaimed himself an aboli- 
tionist. With the aid of J. D. B. DeBow’s Compendium of the 
United States Census of 1850, he revealed the backwardness of 
the South, not only as regards churches, education, and manu- 
facturing, but also with reference to agriculture, the “sole 
boast of the South,” by declaring that the hay crop in the 
Northern states was of greater value than the combined crops 
of the South. This blight of the South, he maintained, “may 
all be traced to one common source—Slavery!” 

The volume shook the English-speaking world.’ The Lon- 
don Daily News wrote: 


No one who reads this book could ever again rest easy under dependence 
on Southern tillage for any important product whatever till a thorough 
reform in the labor system and renovation of the fortune of the capitalists 


have become firmly established.1!” 


The editor of the Savannah News proved to his own satis- 
faction that Southerners “actually contribute more to produc- 
tive industry of the country than does the North.” The editor 
of the New York Day-Book, although he had “not seen the 
volume,” argued that the hay crop of the North “is a posi- 
tive loss!” 

While the people of Salisbury, where Helper had resided for 
five years, had always regarded him as a good Presbyterian and 
a “very exemplary” young man,’ they now issued a muck- 
rake circular and launched attacks on his character in the two 
weekly papers. They accused him of changing his name from 
Helfer to Helper during his sojourn in California,’ but con- 
ceded his brother’s name to be Helper.'"* The most damaging 
charge was made, however, by his former employer, a Presby- 
terian elder of German descent, when he betrayed a voluntary 
confession Helper had made to him in New York in the fall 
of 1850." Helper had confessed taking $300.00 over a period 


110 Salisbury Banner quoted in the Carolina Watchman, August 25, 1857. 

111 An account of its tremendous repercussions in the State, in Congress, and in the 
nation is contained in Bassett, ‘Anti-Slavery Leaders,”’ and in the most recent study by 
Hugh Talmage Lefler, Hinton Rowan Helper Advocate of a ‘White America.” The present 
writer has confined himself chiefly to the material in the somewhat neglected Carolina 
Watchman, since its editor and many of its readers were of German descent. 

112 Banner quoted in the Carolina Watchman, August 25, 1857. 

118 Raleigh Standard quoted in the Carolina Watchman, September 22, 1857. 

114 Jbid., August 18, 1857. 
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of three years from his unsuspecting employer’s cash drawer, 
because a “friend of riper years” had suggested to the youth 
of seventeen, that “clerks may take money.”"* The Whig 
editor of the Carolina Watchman was bitter because Helper 
had endeavored to obtain a favorable review of the Crisis, 
“when he knew that the editor was ignorant of its character.””*” 
The editor of the Democratic Banner expressed his opinion of 
the whole affair in epithets: “Southern abolitionist,” “basest 
renegade,” “contemptible shoat.”””° 


Save for a squall in Congress in 1858, the storm gradually 
subsided until John Brown’s raid caused it to break forth with 
increased fury. James G. Bennett is said to have handed 
Buchanan a copy of the Impending Crisis in the summer of 
1859, saying: “There is gunpowder enough in that book to 
blow the Union to the devil . . . but badly fired off, it'll 


make ye President again.” Westcott continues: 


Nothing of any consequence was said about the book until a few weeks 
before the meeting of Congress [in December, 1859]; then the Herald 
opened upon it, republishing extracts and abusing it editorially, day after 
day, until the members of Congress engaged in the discussion and the for- 
tune of Dr. Jones, Helper, and Burdick, the publisher, is secured.'** 


When the storm spread over the South and disunion ap- 
peared imminent in North Carolina, Hedrick wrote Thomas 
Ruffin: “Most of the sentiments that are current in the state 
and attributed to this book, are the fabrications of the New 
York Herald.”’* And thus he explained why a book on econo- 
mics, which “represents perfectly the point of view of the 
educated and thinking non-slaveholder,”™* aroused so much 
rancor and bitterness in the State: few North Carolinians had 
read the book itself; in part, because they dared not, in part, 


118 While acting as a business agent in California for a mercantile establishment in 
New York and before his return to Salisbury in 1854, Helper had refunded the full amount 
by check from San Francisco. (Carolina Watchman, August 18, 1857.) On August 18, 
1857, Helper appealed to his former employer for a letter “disproving the criminal charges,” 
but did not issue his Address to the Public, gzivine his version of the case, until August 
25, 1857. (Congressional Globe, 36 Congress, 1 Session, p. 147.) Hence Senator Asa 
Biggs’s speech of April 5, 1858, which unfortunately most of Helper’s biographers have 
accepted as a trustworthy source, is not strictly in keeping with the facts. 

119 Issue of August 18, 1857. Helper’s vitriol, rather than his arguments, made him 
hated. When Hedrick was reported to be in need in the North, Bruner commented, 
“Why don’t he write a book abusing Southern people as legalized murderers, worse than 
thieves and robbers.” 

120 Quoted in the Carolina Watchman, August 25, 1857. 

121 Mobile Tribune quoted in the Patriot, January 27, 1860. This extract contains West- 
cott’s “proof” of Dr. Jones’s authorship of the Crisis. 

122 Hamilton, Ruffin Papers, Ill, 64. 

123 Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac. “Party Politics in North Carolina,” The James Sprunt 
Historical Publications, XV (1916), 124-202. 
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because they could not. As Hedrick pointed out, however, 
one cannot agree with every one of Helper’s statements nor 
with his vitriolic defense of some good propositions.’™* 

Since the parish of Dr. Eli W. Caruthers coincided roughly 
with the southeastern portion of Guilford County, the vigor- 
ous abolition sentiment of this section is usually ascribed to the 
influence of this clergyman. He was dismissed for anti-slav- 
ery activity, but this action increased, rather than diminished, 
abolition zeal, particularly around Brick Church and Mt. 
Hope. Here labored a leader of less prominence than Caruth- 
ers, but of equal ardor, Dr. George William Welker. Welker 
was born in Franklin County, Pennsylvania, on November 3, 
1817. Upon his graduation from the Reformed theological 
seminary at Mercersburg in 1841, he journeyed to North Caro- 
lina, where he became the pastor of Brick Church in the foilow- 
ing spring. During the whole of his long and active career, 
he remained a strong Union sympathizer, the result, as he 
later declared, of his “Pennsylvania training.”’* Since his 
parishioners gave him their moral support and even urged him 
on,’* no one ventured to attack him, until a “slight skirmish 
took place at Brick Church.” Then the “southern side” 
elected ten men, of whom four were of German antecedents, 
to advise the governor of “the sad state of affairs existing in 
our midst.” Among other things they said: 

It is well known that in the congregations of Brick Church and Mt. 
Hope . . . a great portion of the citizens are rank abolitionists. Rev. 
George Welker, the pastor of the churches of Mount Hope and Brick 


church, is from Pennsylvania and is a strong abolitionist. . . . So 
you see it is not surprising that many are of similar sentiments in these 


churches. . 187 

Years later the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Salis- 
bury, who was born of German parentage about 1830, said in 
retrospect: “[Slavery was] an accursed traffic in human flesh 
and blood, human tears and helpless anguish and oppression. 


It was evil, wretchedly evil . . . acrying evil. And glad 
are we that the specter has vanished from our fair land.”™ 





124 Ruffin Papers, Ill, 64. 
125 Patriot, July 8, 1865. 


126 Ibid. 
127 J. R. Huffman, Sec. of the committee to Gov. [Henry T.] Clark, August 2, 1861. 


Quoted from a copy on a loose sheet of letter paper preserved with Welker’s record. 
Slavery had never been popular in Guilford County. An editor wrote, “May heaven smile 
upon his [Lundy’s] indefatigable labors.” Patriot, December 19, 1832. 

128 Rumple, Jethro, History of Rowan County, North Carolina, pp. 254, 255. This his- 
tory originally appeared serially in the Western Carolinian during the editorship of Bruner. 








A YANKEE IN NORTH CAROLINA: OBSERVATIONS 
OF THOMAS OLIVER LARKIN, 1821-1826 


By Rospert J. PARKER 


Thomas Oliver Larkin was born in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, in the vicinity of Boston, on September 16, 1802. His 
ancestors were people of English extraction who settled in 
New England before the eighteenth century. On his father’s 
side, Larkin was a descendant of Richard Warren who had 
come over on the Mayflower. Edward Larkin, the first, was 
admitted to Charlestown as a freeman in 1638. Ebenezer 
Larkin, Thomas’s grandfather, participated in the battle of 
Bunker Hill.’ 

Young Larkin’s early boyhood was spent in Charlestown 
and Lynn, Massachusetts. His father died in Charlestown 
on April 18, 1808, at the age of thirty-nine. Five years later 
the family moved to Lynn, where Thomas’s mother died 
in 1818.° 

A year before his mother’s death, Larkin left Lynn for Bos- 
ton to learn the art of making books. He soon became dis- 
couraged with this type of work, because he had to bow his 
head to others. He was a stubborn lad, who could not bear 
to be subjected to anyone. In 1819 he left this place for 
another. He found he had “jumped from the pan into the 
coals.” His new position began to chafe him, too. He seemed 
to dread getting into a rut. Perhaps his discouragement was 
due in part to the hard times in the East following the Euro- 
pean disturbances and the War of 1812. Many young Ameri- 
cans were being forced to seek their fortunes in newer fields, 
as the “Great Migration” of people westward from 1818 to 
1820 so clearly indicated. Apparently young Larkin did not 
escape this economic unrest, for, in 1821, he left Boston to 
spend ten years in business in North Carolina. 


1 Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California, IV, 706; Kelsey, Rayner W., The United 
States Consulate in California, 247; Soulé, Frank, The Annals of San Francisco, p. 758. 
Soulé tells us that Larkin’s mother was a native of Great Britain. 

2 Thomas Oliver Larkin, “My Itinerary, 1821-1826,” MS diary in the Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft Library, University of California, edited by Robert J. Parker and published as “A 
Chapter in the Early Life of Thomas Oliver Larkin,” California Historical Society Quarterly, 
March-June, 1937. Unless otherwise indicated, all data in this article have been obtained 
from Larkin’s diary. In quoting Larkin a few changes in spelling, capitalization, and 
punctuation have been made, but in the main the original manuscript has been followed. 

8 On the death of his mother, Larkin wrote, “‘There went the last of my peace and 
innocence, peace be to her, and may I die in peace.” 
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Because of poor health, and on the advice of his half-brother, 
John B. R. Cooper, Larkin decided to go to California on his 
return from North Carolina. He sailed on the Newcastle in 
September, 1831, and arrived at Monterey in April, 1832.‘ 

On his arrival in Monterey, Larkin began work as a clerk 
for Captain Cooper, but in 1833, with a capital of $500, he 
opened a store of his own. Here he sold groceries, grog, pro- 
duce, and drygoods. The next year he started a flour mill 
and later he dealt in lumber and soap. 

In 1833 he married Mrs. Rachel Holmes who had been a 
fellow passenger on the Newcastle. Mrs. Holmes had come to 
the Pacific to join her husband, but shortly after arrival found 
herself a widow. She was the first American woman to live 
in California.® 

Larkin did not seek Mexican citizenship, but he obtained a 
carta which was renewed from year to year. At first he took 
no part in politics, but supported Alvarado’s movement in 
1836. In 1840 he visited Mexico on business. Two years later 
he supervised the construction of additions to the Monterey 
customhouse. The same year he opened a branch store in 
Santa Cruz under the direction of Josiah Belden. 

Larkin was appointed United States consul at Monterey 
on May 1, 1843, assuming office on April 2 of the next year.‘ 
In 1845 he was commissioned secret and confidential agent 
with instructions to create a favorable feeling toward the 
United States, to impress the advantages of a union with that 
country, to counteract English sympathies, and to keep his 
government fully informed of the turn of affairs.’ In 1846 he 
turned his private business over to Talbot Green and concen- 
trated on securing California for the United States. He re- 
mained a captive of the Californians during most of the war, 
and at its conclusion returned to Monterey as a storekeeper. 
He then became the United States naval agent, and later a 
member of the California constitutional convention. He 
owned a great deal of real estate and was the partner of Sem- 


ple, the founder of Benicia.® 
4 See references in note 1. 
5 pean. op. cit., IV, 706-707. 


cit. 
7 Bancroft, Hubert Howe, Chronicles of the Builders, pp. 178-179. 
8 Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California, IV, 706-707. 
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From 1850 to 1853 Larkin resided in New York with his 
family. Then he returned to San Francisco to look after his 
property. He died in that city on October 27, 1858, follow- 
ing an attack of typhoid fever.’ 

That Larkin was the first and only United States consul who 
served in California and that he played a significant rdle in 
the separation of California from Mexico are facts generally 
familiar to those acquainted with California history. Disser- 
tations have been written to evaluate and emphasize Larkin’s 
political achievements. The city of San Francisco has honored 
him, as it has so many other California pioneers, by naming a 
street for him. But his career as a business man on the Pacific 
Coast is a story yet to be written. Governmental affairs have 
hidden it. Yet it was undoubtedly because of his commercial 
enterprises and Yankee ideals that Larkin was equipped to serve 
his country so successfully. The shrewdness and common 
sense that he displayed in business dealings won the respect 
of Mexicans and Americans alike. The extensiveness of his 
mercantile connections gave him a keen insight into Mexican 
political activities. Probably no other official sent to California 
as United States consul could have discharged his duties with 
the tact and judgment Larkin manifested. His thorough 
knowledge of the situation and the influence he wielded through 
his business relationships were valuable assets. Inherent quali- 
ties were undoubtedly responsible for some of Larkin’s personal 
prosperity, but in his early life are to be found the training 
and experience which made his California undertakings so suc- 
cessful. 

His first business venture took place in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. His observations and experiences there are interest- 
ingly related in a sort of diary which he called ““My Itinerary.” 
This original manuscript, written by him from 1821 to 1826, 
is the most authentic source of facts concerning his pre-Cali- 
fornia days. It is a part of the manuscript collection of the 
Hubert Howe Bancroft Library at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Not only does it paint a picture of the South as Larkin 
saw it in the 1820’s, but it also reveals the character of the 
man who wrote it. His power of observation, his keenness in 


9 Loc. cit.; Kelsey, op. cit., pp. 247-251. 
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sensing business possibilities, his standard of values, and the 
lessons he learned are all mirrored in its pages. Concerning 
the composition of the diary, Larkin says, “My Itinerary was 
partly composed from scraps that I had thrown in my trunk. 
Wrote some at the desk, some in my chambers, others at dif- 
ferent Hotels after riding all day, and others on ship board. 
Wishing to get rid of so many loose papers, and yet preserve 
their contents, I put them all together.””® 

On October 20, 1821, Larkin left Boston for Wilmington, 
North Carolina, on the schooner Maria, commanded by Cap- 
tain Pibbs. On the ship were seven passengers, all of whom 
had business in North Carolina. After a passage of eight 
days, Larkin arrived at Wilmington. He was indeed a young 
man int a new world. He writes, “Here then I found myself 
before I had time to consider the consequinces, in a strange 
place, a still stranger people. Not an acquaintance in the State 
excepting my fellow passingers, one of whom left Boston to 
take fate by the wing, and share the humours and reverses of 
fortune in company with me. We had started for the South to 
rise or fall together, and at the South, we now found ourselves 
in a town without inhabitants enough to make a funirel.” 

The white people had left Wilmington because of an epi- 
demic of yellow fever. At first Larkin thought of departing, 
too, but in the course of a few weeks the sickness subsided and 
he decided to stay on. He felt that the sea trip from Boston 
helped him pass “the grand ordeal,” and kept him from “going 
the way of all flesh” before he had seen the country. In two 
weeks’ time he was able to take a position as clerk. 

At the time of Larkin’s arrival, Wilmington, the principal 
seaport of the State, had a population of about three thousand, 
one-half of which was slave. For the most part the soil was 
sandy, excluding the swamps where Larkin observed first qual- 
ity rice was grown in abundance. Corn, too, was raised near 
the town, but, except for a small place called Rocky Point, 
the land hardly produced ten bushels of corn per acre. The 
rice planters depended on that product alone for their living. 
The country people existed from their profits on naval stores, 

10 Larkin continues, “I have never read over one quarter of My Itinerary for I thought 


the trouble of writing was enough for one five years without the reading. The part I have 
read I found full of errors, mistakes, and bad spelling, and would read no more.” 
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timber, and shingles, merely putting in enough corn to last 
until Christmas of each year. Larkin points out that there 
was no manufacturing and that every manufactured article 
had to be brought in from the North. An ideal situation for 
a storekeeper! 

After surveying the town, Larkin concluded that Wilming- 
ton, situated as it was, would never flourish. There was no 
place to walk. There were no places of amusement, except 
a theatre hardly deserving the name. Each winter a small, 
miserable company put on shows which were fairly well at- 
tended only at first. Some of the actors were deserving of 
praise, but Larkin felt that they would have given a more 
finished performance if they had abstained from chewing to- 
bacco and spitting it on the floor while attempting to act. 
The town had no library or bookstore. There had been a book- 
store, but, because people borrowed the books and forgot to 
return them, the shop had been forced to close its doors. A 
second venture was equally unsuccessful. This situation 
seemed strange to Larkin, the bookmaker. 

From the date of his arrival in Wilmington until February, 
1822, Larkin apparently spent his time surveying his new sur- 
roundings. He gives no details of his activities during those 
months, but from his descriptions of the country in which he 
was living one gathers that he was engaged in studying the 
business possibilities of North Carolina and in making a place 
in the community for himself. He probably was low in funds, 
too, and he may have been trying to recoup his finances. 

In February, 1822, he secured a place as supercargo on the 
Susan sailing for Bermuda. He advanced a small amount to 
furnish the ship’s stores, and in lieu of this was promised 
twenty dollars a month and 214 per cent on the sales of the 
cargo. But Larkin had reckoned without the captain, who 
was a crook and a drunkard. While under the influence of 
liquor, Captain Chase frequently snapped his pistols at the 
mate and threatened the lives of the passengers. He paid his 
commission merchant in Bermuda extra to make out false 
papers. In the end, Larkin received neither his twenty dollars 
a month nor his commission, and lost the small cargo he had 
on board. It had been his intention to proceed from Bermuda 
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to the English Islands." But after an absence of six weeks, 
he returned to North Carolina, richer in experience, but poorer 
in money. 

In June of the same year he went into business at Moore’s 
Creek with F. G. Thurston of Boston who had come to North 
Carolina with him. Both young men tried to borrow from 
their friends enough capital for their business. Larkin’s Ber- 
muda experience had cost him what little money he had, and 
apparently his partner was also without appreciable funds. 
One friend, from whom Larkin felt sure he could borrow at 
least a few dollars, wrote that he “did not believe there was 
an honest man South of Phil. [Philadelphia] and that he would 
trust no one South of that place.” The business was dissolved 
two years later with no apparent profit to either partner, but 
with valuable experience to Larkin’s credit. He had learned 
the business of storekeeping first hand and was to make great 
use of that on the Pacific Coast. 

During much of this time, Larkin was troubled by some ail- 
ment about which he is somewhat vague. He doctored for it 
frequently and it seems to have been one of the causes of his 
finally going west. He may have suffered from asthma. Dur- 
ing June of 1824 he made a business trip to the county of 
Sampson, some miles from Wilmington. The journey con- 
sumed an entire day. Upon his arrival Larkin was so exhaust- 
ed that from Monday to Friday he lay sick in a house occupied 
by two boys and a black woman. The attention he received 
from them was scant indeed; they gave him occasional coffee 
for breakfast, but mostly meals of salt pork. On Saturday he 
was well enough to return to Wilmington, where he booked 
passage on a ship bound for New York. 

Because Larkin was interested in the business possibilities of 
North Carolina, he was especially observant of the products of 
the State and of the customs and occupations of its people. 
His notes are copious, often entertaining, and portray an inter- 
esting early North Carolina. 

Turpentine, one of the principal products of the State, was 
obtained by a process which Larkin describes in detail. A box 
one by four inches deep was cut into a pitch pine tree, and a 


11 The Bahamas. 
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good workman could cut about fifty such boxes a day. After 
the fluid had dropped for about a week, another chipping was 
required. At the end of a month the box, usually holding a 
quart, was full. Six thousand trees were attended to by one 
Negro, who dipped about twenty barrels of turpentine every 
four or five weeks. The price of the commodity fluctuated 
frequently, but usually stayed within a range of from $1.50 to 
$3.25 a barrel. 

Larkin observed that rice was planted in rows in the low- 
lands. It was then surrounded by dams to keep out the water 
for irrigation which was let in a number of times each season. 
Cotton, on the other hand, was planted in rows of the high- 
lands. It grew about two feet high. “Ten acres,” says Lar- 
kin, “is considered a Slaves task, from which he can obtain 
about five bales average 350 Ibs. each which would sell at 32 
cts. in 1825.” 

During the fall of 1824 the cotton market had opened at 
ten cents, but in 1825 there occurred a sudden rise in price. 
Princely fortunes resulted. One man in Charleston made over 
$120,000 by his speculation in cotton alone. Many others 
cleared as much as $50,000. Some had hundreds of bales that 
originally cost from ten to twelve cents a pound, but sold for 
twenty-eight and thirty cents in 1825. At the height of the 
fever one man was promised $300 to transport a load of cotton 
120 miles. He sent an Irish driver who made such haste that 
he killed two horses and came in ten hours too late. The em- 
ployer lost his pay and the Irishman his five dollars. Cotton 
held to the high price for some time because the mills of Eng- 
land were at work. 

Larkin noticed that the Southerners paid little attention to 
navigation. In 1822 the legislature of North Carolina set 
aside $20,000 to clear out the Cape Fear River below Wil- 
mington. A countryman and a free Negro, who took up the 
contract, began removing the obstructions. They cleared one 
place and filled up another. In the final analysis, the legisla- 
ture’s enactment did little for navigation and provided only 
two people with work. 

Like most frontier areas, North Carolina held militia mus- 
ters. On the day Larkin attended one of them some twenty 
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miles from Wilmington, the thermometer registered ninety 
degrees, which he complained was worse than a day in Boston 
at one hundred and ten. The muster was attended by some 
five hundred men, some of whom came from thirty miles 
away. They drilled from one to three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and then, forming a hollow square, stayed until dark 
listening to the candidates for the various offices orate. Larkin 
considered the speakers “right smart” men who could drink 
as much as any man and still stand up. 

Southern weddings were a source of great interest to Larkin, 
because they were conducted so differently from those of New 
England. The period of courtship was much shorter; the wed- 
ding ceremony much longer. The Southerner considered get- 
ting married a deed that had to be done—the sooner over the 
better. The bride’s family issued invitations to all the neigh- 
bors, rich and poor alike. The marriage took place about dark 
and was followed immediately by a supper at which the food, 
in Larkin’s opinion, was ordinarily poor. After the feast the 
house was cleared for a ball, which lasted until time for break- 
fast. When the morning meal was finished, the bridegroom 
usually invited those who attended the wedding to another 
party. The second night and often the third were spent in 
feasting and dancing. Dancing was the favorite amusement; 
games like those played in the North were not a source of diver- 
sion in the South. 

Larkin believed the fondness for dancing played havoc with 
the looks of the Southern ladies. To see a beautiful woman 
over twenty-three or twenty-four was rare indeed! Before 
or after marriage the women of the country were concerned 
but little with dress except at parties. Larkin notes, “If beauty 
is but skin deep in a Northern Climate it must be rather shal- 
low in a southern one.” Generally Southern women of this 
period worked hard, and had but little company and infre- 
quent amusement. 

Most of the Southern men cared for little but rum; in short, 
they could have been called drunkards. Larkin says, “The 
men that are born and raised here are mostly low bred, brought 
up without any care, without Education, & without fear.” 
The Southern boys often were taught to drink before they 
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were capable of going to work. “I have frequently seen 
Fathers wake their Child of a year old from a sound sleap to 
make it drink Rum, or Brandy.” Drinking, riding, hunting, 
and dancing were the amusements of the young men of the 
South. 

At the Southern parties the young and old were practically 
forced to mingle together. The young people could not go 
to a party alone unless it was a subscription ball. Almost al- 
ways there were a few score of old women smoking their “‘con- 
founded Dutch pipes” filled with detestable tobacco. There 
were always married women present with one or two children 
in their arms and three or four at their sides. 

The part women played in the election of political officers 
seemed somewhat incredible to Larkin. These elections were 
held in the month of August at designated places throughout 
the county. By noon the polls were usually surrounded by 
voters who were treated to rum by the candidates. One of 
the contestants was the most miserable looking being Larkin 
had ever seen. He was “about five ft. 10 inches high, and did 
not weigh more than 70 lbs, with a face like the edge of a 
rough shingle, his hair like a mop, and beard like a hog’s back.” 
The women who attended the balloting could not cast votes 
for the candidates, but they could and did speak for them. 
Frequently in the evening of an election the women came to 
a hair pulling match which ended only when the contestants 
were too tired to continue. When the votes were finally 
counted and the winners announced, the crowd celebrated at 
a party given by the victors. 

One of the Southern sports which Larkin could not counten- 
ance was “gander pulling.” After such an occasion had been 
advertised throughout the county, each prospective contestant 
subscribed fifty cents for the privilege of pulling the gander’s 
head. The money was used to pay for the gander and to ob- 
tain a supply of whiskey and applejack. The gander was 
made fast by his legs to a swinging branch of a tree. The 
horsemen lined up some distance down the road. Then in 
rapid succession they rode under the tree to try to seize the 
gander’s head, which was well tallowed and usually slipped 
through their fingers. The bird usually hung there for about 
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an hour before it was killed and the brutal game terminated. 
Like all frolics of the South, the “gander pulling” ended with 
a dance. 

The people who lived in the surrounding country districts 
are described by Larkin as foolish and incoherent. He relates 
the story of a farmer who made a long trip from the back 
country to Wilmington merely to sell two barrels of turpen- 
tine. Another time a man travelled thirty-five miles to mar- 
ket only five bushels of oysters. The journey alone consumed 
two days and he had to use two bushels on the way to pay for 
food and shelter. On arrival in town, he sold the remainder 
of his store for a gallon of molasses. 

Because they seemed to have such frequent recourse to law, 
Larkin found that the common people of North Carolina knew 
more about legal matters than did seven-eighths of the people 
of New England. There were many justices of the peace, a 
position which afforded no profit but a great deal of farce. 
Many of them could not write their own names and often 
there were two on the bench at the same time, neither know- 
ing anything about the case at hand. The defendant could 
stay an execution of a court order from twenty days to six 
months upon presentation of sufficient security. If he did not 
have security, the warrant could be served in ten days. For 
cases involving any amount under one hundred dollars the 
cost of the court procedure was only fifty cents. 

Cases involving over one hundred dollars were settled in 
court by a jury. The jurymen “know as much about the busi- 
ness laid before them, as they do of Adam’s grandfather.” For 
this service they and the witnesses were paid one dollar a day 
in county certificates. These were used in trade or to pay 
county taxes. 

After a sojourn of almost three years in the South, Larkin 
sailed for New York in the early summer of 1824. His com- 
ments on Northern customs indicate that he noticed a distinct 
difference between the North and the South. A young girl 
working in a market, white men serving as barbers, male wait- 
ers, both black and white—all these things made him feel that 
he was living in a different world. 

After spending a week in New York he took passage on a 
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river boat bound for Albany, about 150 miles away. Two 
steamers started at the same time; Larkin’s carried 300 pas- 
sengers, the other, 250. He left New York on a Sunday morn- 
ing at six and reached Albany the same day. He thought this 
city a very nice place and predicted that at some future time 
it would be a great metropolis. His observations on the num- 
ber of Dutchmen in the region indicate that he was somewhat 
amazed to learn that they had not all left when the English 
took over New York in 1664. He was especially puzzled by 
the Dutch names. “Some of the Dutch must certainly have 
been named by puting the Alphabet in a Lottery wheel, and 
taken the Nineteen first letters that came out, and so on for 
long or short names.” 

Leaving Albany, Larkin visited Saratoga, a famous watering 
place even at this time. Here he seemed puzzled by the finger 
bowls. They were quart size and some people used them to 
wash in. “At the first sight of these bowls, I did not know 
what to call them or what to do with them, but, I did not do, 
as the man in Washington City once did drink the water up as 
fast as the Waitor brot iton. . . . It may be of use, but 
in mixed company it is a serious Evil.” Tiring of Saratoga, he 
continued on to Glens Falls. He stopped a few days at Lake 
George and then returned to Albany. 

The road from Lake George to Albany was a terrible one. 
The stage drivers tried to squeeze the last cent out of the pas- 
sengers. The stage proprietors were rascals. One proprietor 
in Albany recommended his stage route to Boston. Larkin 
took him at his word and arranged passage, paying in advance. 
Saturday and Sunday nights were spent at Barre, Massachu- 
setts. Here the passengers had to make the best of the food 
and shelter provided them. When they got ready to leave on 
Monday morning, the stage driver asked Larkin to pay his 
fare again. He said he had paid and could prove it. Upon 
the driver’s insistence, Larkin agreed to pay again provided 
the driver would give him a receipt before witnesses. Fur- 
ther, Larkin declared he would sue the entire establishment, 
and the matter ended. 

On June 14, 1824, Larkin reached his old home town. After 
a few years’ absence, he discovered that being in the town 
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of his birth brought back many happy thoughts of childhood. 
Charlestown had changed scarcely at all. Whereas Boston, 
which he had left a great town, had suddenly become a great 
city. 
On June 15 or 16 Larkin left Boston to visit Lynn. He 
found the town just as he had left it. He said, “It will take 
but a very small place in the other world to hold some of the 
souls of this town, for some of them are unusually small.” After 
staying there for about a week, he started for Portsmouth on 
the invitation of a friend. The people of this town were kind, 
generous, and hospitable. The ladies were pretty. Larkin’s 
stay was short, and he soon went back to Lynn, thence to 
Boston and Dorchester. He warned the stranger not to visit 
Dorchester “unless you wish to rest the sole of your foot, the 
edge of your tongue, and let your sences lie dormant for a 
fortnight.” He returned to Lynn and arranged fishing par- 
ties, tea parties, and parties of many other kinds unlike the 
Southern gatherings. Larkin calls attention to the fact that 
at Northern parties a man was measured by the quality of his 
conversation, rather than by his dancing. For example, some- 
times talks were given on mathematics and mineralogy. 
From Lynn Larkin went to New York. He felt that this 
city, the London of America, was destined to become even 
greater by virtue of its western trade. The people of Massa- 
chusetts, he thought, were not as progressive as those of New 
York. In fact, “While New York is blasting and blewing 
up rocks that have defied man from the days of Adam to 
Clinton’s, diging down mountains filling up Vallis, and cuting 
Canals in Every directions, spouting steam on every stream 
and river in proud defiance of her Neighbors, Mass. looks 
calmly on, and contents herself with their Representatives 
every few years.” These legislators, he points out, merely 
walked over Cape Cod once in a while and ate a few clam 
chowders. They spent all their time making fish and game 
laws, while the New Yorkers were doing acts of immense con- 
sequence. At some future day the legislators of Massachusetts 
“may walk out of the house and find a branch of the Erie 
Canal runing between them and their common.” The Erie 
Canal, under construction at this time, was completed in 1825. 
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Going back to Boston, Larkin took passage on the brig 
Columbia, commanded by Captain Hibbert. Accompanying 
Larkin on this trip was his brother, William. The Columbia 
was so old that the underwriters hesitated to insure her. Larkin 
had $5,000 worth of goods on board and concluded that if 
they went to the bottom, he had better go along. Fortunately 
the vessel proved to be a fast sailer. After a pleasant passage of 
ten days the boat docked at Wilmington, North Carolina. 

In October Larkin commenced business in Wilmington. His 
brother, who was still with him, may have had a part in the 
store. Business was fairly good during the winter. The towns- 
people were excited over the prospect of a visit from General 
Lafayette. Dinners and balls were planned in his honor, but 
the general was unable to appear. 

In March, 1825, Larkin went to Charleston, South Carolina, 
partly on business and partly to consult a doctor about his old 
ailment. He sailed from Wilmington on the packet Fair- 
haven, on what proved to be a very busy and interesting voy- 
age. During the evening the ship reached Smithville,” a town 
near the Cape Fear bar. In making the tack to Smithville, the 
Fairhaven ran foul of a small sailboat containing two men and 
two boys. One of the men jumped aboard the Fairhaven. The 
other man, a certain Springs, sank almost at once. The elder 
boy paddled about in the water, but the younger child was not 
visible at first. After letting down a boat for the older child, 
the young one was discovered. “It was a floating on its belly, 
tossing about by the waves. They took it up and keep the 
boy in spirits untill they came to him.” The man and the 
two boys were taken ashore and Larkin gave the elder boy a 
shirt and a pair of pantaloons. The pilot of the vessel was 
arraigned for trial but was acquitted. On Sunday the Fair- 
haven \eft Smithville, arriving in Charleston the following 
Wednesday. 

Charleston, Larkin tells us, was a growing city and a rival 
to Northern as well as to other Southern seaports. The mer- 
chants imported all of their goods from Europe, because, in 
spite of the high protective tariff, it was cheaper to deal direct- 
ly with Europe. Many of the country traders of Georgia and 
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the two Carolinas purchased their goods in Charleston. Some 
of the importers did a fine business. Parrish and Company 
cleared $64,000 there in one season. In the spring of 1825 the 
market was glutted with all kinds of goods sold on consign- 
ment by Northern merchants. Charleston had every appear- 
ance of being an old town. There were a large theater, a re- 
spectable museum, and many large churches. 

The city boasted churches for almost every faith. One 
Saturday Larkin attended services in a synagogue. He noticed 
that the Jews kept their hats on and sang in Hebrew. His 
feelings towards these people were not kindly, for he believed 
that they scattered among the Christians where they could 
cheat to their heart’s content. 

One Sunday evening Larkin visited the public gardens of 
Charleston. Here he found all types of gambling. He was 
very shocked, for he had never seen any games of chance in 
North Carolina on Sundays. He writes, “It may by & by be 
stop’d in S. C. tho there is but little hope of it. If the people 
become more civiliz’d polite & Genteel, they do not grow any 
better.” 

In April he decided to leave Charleston for Camden, on the 
Santee river, 120 miles from Charleston. The stage fare was 
$16.50 and the trip was a horrible experience. The stores in 
Camden were on the main street; the houses had large piazzas. 
The town had the best coffee and bacon in the world, but the 
worst calicos. Larkin complained that the storekeepers were 
too lazy. 

Journeying on, he arrived at Fayetteville in one of the fine 
Mallet stages. The Mallet brothers carried the mail to this 
place under government contract. Fayetteville impressed him 
as being larger than Wilmington. In Larkin’s opinion this 
settlement was one of the finest in the State. Surrounded by 
hills and possessed of a healthful climate, the town was well 
laid out and the public buildings were placed in the middle 
of the streets where they crossed. But Larkin believed that the 
location of the community and the type of its inhabitants 
would prevent the development of the fine arts. The planters 
were satisfied with what they were accustomed to and they 
had no desire for innovations. Their chief interests lay in 
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increasing their stock of slaves, raising a good crop of rice, 
and not being too hard pressed by their creditors. 

The principal products of Fayetteville were cotton and 
tobacco, large quantities of which were brought in each win- 
ter. These products were shipped from Fayetteville to Wil- 
mington by steamboat and merchandise was brought up the 
same way. The distance by water was 120 miles, with pas- 
sage rates quoted at six dollars. The run took from twenty 
hours to three days, though sometimes a trip was made in as 
little as fourteen hours. If one wished to travel by stage the 
fare was eight dollars; but it was better to go by boat, for 
poor roads often made the journey a long and tiresome one. 

After visiting Fayetteville Larkin returned to Wilmington, 
no better in his ailment, and about $200 poorer. For the 
people living between Fayetteville and Wilmington he had 
not a kind word. He considered them the most horrible lot 
in the United States. Generally they were people of little 
education; about one-fourth could not write at all, and one- 
half could not write more than their own names. They signed 
legal papers regardless and were always at law. 

On his return to Wilmington Larkin noticed that Thurston, 
his old partner, had begun to undermine him. Where Larkin 
owed one dollar, however, Thurston owed five. The latter 
wrote to the firms in Boston to tell them that Larkin was neg- 
lecting his business and that nothing could prevent his failure. 
He then offered to collect the notes the Boston companies held 
against Larkin. For some time Larkin wondered why the 
companies were so anxious for their money. When he found 
out, he called Thurston a hypocrite, double dealer, and a 
“Hyena in men’s cloths.” Thurston even spread the story 
that Larkin frequented gambling houses seven nights a week. 
“This man’s interfering in my affairs,” says Larkin, “was the 
cause of perpetual grief to me for months.” While Larkin 
was on his way back to Wilmington, Thurston tried to con- 
vince his brother, William, to shut the store. Later, in the 
North, Thurston spread the report that Larkin was a “South- 
erner in every sence of the word,” ruined not only in busi- 
ness, but also in body and soul. 

The man who caused Larkin so much worry left Wilming- 
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ton for the North in July, 1826. A few days later a note 
that had been endorsed by him and some papers at the bank 
came due. An attachment was taken out on his goods and ap- 
parently Thurston’s standing with his creditors was ruined.” 

Larkin has left us an interesting description of Wilmington 
in 1825. The town had suffered from a series of fires. In 
the North a fire was of great benefit, because it made way 
for better houses and streets. In Wilmington the reverse was 
true; nothing was rebuilt and only desolation remained. “All 
over this place you see the old buildings as the fires left them, 
walls half standing & chimbly bending, that appear ready to 
fall on the heads of those passing by. . . . If the fires 
burn the inside of a house the outside (of brick) is permitted 
to stand untill time crumbles it to dust, and too show what the 
town once was, and what never will be again, at least for 
many years.” 

Because Wilmington was considered very unhealthful few 
people remained there all summer. During that season most 
of the stores were shut and business was at a standstill. The 
churches of the town were attended but little. The Episcopal 
church was open both winter and summer, except when the 
minister went out of town. The Presbyterian church had been 
shut for years and the Baptist church was not open. The 
Methodists had a neat, commodious house. That faith in Wil- 
mington, as on the frontier, attracted the greatest number of 
people, both black and white. 

Larkin seems to have had definite ideas on Negro slavery. 
He observed, “Much has been wrote, and more will be, on the 
subject of Slavery, but it is very unfortuneate for the friends 
of emancipation that its advocates know so little about [it].” 
If many of the Northerners could have lived in the South for 
a few years, their ideas would have been changed. He was 
sure that many slave owners favored emancipation, even after 
the invention of the cotton gin. Some were willing to get rid 
of every slave they owned, but they did not waste their time 
writing about it. All in all the slaves were the best workers 
for the rice culture. Many of them would not have changed 
their status for that of the free Negro. 





18 The original Larkin-Thurston partnership agreement made in 1822 was renewed in 
1843. Larkin possibly became friendly with Thurston again. 
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Larkin had a firm conviction that one day slavery would 
disappear from the United States. The non-slave-holding 
states were not yet strong enough to overpower the slave-hold- 
ing ones, but some day they would be. He opposed the pro- 
posal that the United States should attempt to gain control of 
the West Indies. New territory would only complicate the 
problem. He believed that if the North and the South would 
keep cool, their difficulties could be settled. But if they didn’t, 
“at some future day they will rise on some subject, and come 
to dagger’s end with each other, without considering the conse- 
quences.” In the 1820’s Larkin was predicting the civil strife 
that came to the United States in the 1860s. 

In August, 1825, Larkin closed his store in Wilmington be- 
cause of poor business conditions. On August 18 he opened 
a new store at Rockfish in Duplin County, about forty miles 
from Wilmington. It was a pleasant place for the solitude he 
was seeking, but in the new location a great sorrow came to 
him with the death of his brother, William, on September 4. 
The blow was such a hard one that it took a long time for 
Larkin to recover from it."* 

In the latter part of 1825 Larkin was appointed justice of 
the peace and justice of the court of pleas and quarter sessions 
for Duplin County. He qualified for this office on January 
18, 1826, at the age of twenty-three. To his knowledge he 
was the only Yankee in the State to hold such an office. He 
steered a steady course, trying to give justice to rich and poor 
alike. During the first six months of his term he signed his 
name over 500 times, and as many as fifty of these signatures 
were affixed in a single day. He was very proud, too, that 
only two of his decisions were appealed to a higher court. 

In his opinion the office of magistrate could not be called a 
post of much honor. It was, he realized, an office of great 
political importance, but the fees were nothing. No man in 
his right mind would quarrel with another person if a justice 
was present, because he would give fair play to both parties. 
“T’ve seen a Justice go out of sight, and let them fight it out, 
but if I did not wish to arrest them, I would not hide myself, 
but stand and see them fight if I wanted them to do so.” 





14 Larkin wrote, “Peace to the soul, and respect forever for thy memory, my brother.” 
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During 1825 Larkin acquired a plantation in North Caro- 
lina. It consisted of 280 acres of land, a house, outhouses, 
stables, and other buildings. Part of the purchase price was 
written off by a debt the owner owed Larkin. The balance 
was paid in cash. 

On September 26, 1826, he received from John McLean 
the commission of postmaster. It was dated September 14, 
two days before Larkin was twenty-four years of age. The 
post office was established in his store at Rockfish. As post- 
master, magistrate, and business man he managed to keep busy. 
From May to October he was ill, and at the same time his land- 
lord and some of his customers died. 

In the closing pages of his “Itinerary,” Larkin stops to build 
castles in the air. He wonders why he was not born with a 
fortune, but since he was not, he refuses to lay aside the noble 
things in his nature in order to gain wealth. He believes that 
he must submit to life, because it is fate’s decree. He will 
attempt to hurt no one, but to do what good he can for all. 
Love, he feels sure, is not for him or any other travellers. They 
bow to all the ladies, but think of no one. With a brief sum- 
mary, he concludes his diary on October 1, 1826. 








SOUTHERN STATESMEN AND THE 
CONFEDERATION* 


By EpMuNpD Copy BURNETT 

Ever since the adoption of the Constitution, as every school- 
boy knows, there have been two opposing views of the conduct 
of our government, the one party advocating a large and en- 
larging power of the federal government, the other, familiarly 
known as the States’ rights party, insisting upon a close con- 
formity to the letter of the Constitution, definitely expressed 
or plainly implied. It is likewise not unknown to some school- 
boys at least, and probably to a good many of their teachers 
as well, that now and again each of these parties has made use 
of weapons borrowed from the armory of the other (it all 
depended on whether they were on the inside looking out or 
on the outside looking in). But usually not for long. When 
the occasion has passed, they have straightway discarded these 
borrowed weapons—and then have sworn by all that was 
sacred that they had never used them, or had even had them 
in their possession. “Twas so in the beginning, is now, and 
doubtless ever shall be. And surely it must be known to every 
schoolboy that it has been the practice of both parties to 
search the scripture, which is to say, the Constitution, think- 
ing that therein they would find eternal life for their respective 
doctrines. All of which is as it should be, for the Constitution, 
the Covenant, is the foundation of faith and practice. 

But what every schoolboy may not have learned at his 
teacher’s knee is that, while the controversy over States’ rights 
necessarily sprang from the Constitution, it is even more funda- 
mentally true that the Constitution had its origin in the con- 
troversy over States’ rights. In short, the controversy did not 
begin only in 1787 or 1789; it began certainly no later than 
the first meeting of the Continental Congress in September, 
1774. The controversy was exceedingly sharp in the begin- 
ning, never ceased to rage throughout those eight or nine years 
that ensued before the consummation of the peace, and raged 
all the more fiercely between the peace and the adoption of 
the Constitution. 


* The principal part of this paper was read before the Southern Historical Association 
at its meeting in Nashville, Tennessee, November 19-21, 1936. Except for some minor 
revisions and a few amplifications (chiefly in the latter part of the paper) it is here 
printed as offered at that meeting. 
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The primary purpose of the Federal Convention was, in 
fact, to solve a problem that had bedeviled the old Congress 
from its first gathering, and in later years had threatened to 
rend the union into fragments. The chief task, therefore, of 
the makers of the Constitution was to find a formula that 
would enable the states to dwell together in unity, concord, 
and effective codperation, and at the same time would permit 
them to go about their own business unterrified and untram- 
meled, each master in its own house; in short, a formula that 
would enable the states, singly and collectively, to do more 
and better business at the same old stands. Accordingly it 
was the natural, the reasonable, the necessary consequence, that 
the plan of government framed by the Federal Convention 
should be founded on the experiences of the Continental Con- 
gress, should be built in large measure of materials wrought in 
the forge of that old Congress. If we may call to our assist- 
ance another figure of speech—not forgetting the while that 
figures of speech, like those other figures called statistics, are 
consummate liars at times, prone to entice us into devious 
paths and to lead us into a morass of false conclusions—the 
fabric that came from the loom of the Federal Convention was 
in the main woven of strands spun by the Continental Con- 
gress. Some of those strands, it is true, had to be strength- 
ened, to be reinforced, but from one end of the fabric to the 
other can be traced the marks of the spinning wheel of the 
old Congress.’ 

It is a recognized truth that the system of Federal govern- 
ment gradually evolved during the early years of our national 
history is among the foremost contributions of all time to the 
theory and practice of government among men. It is equally 
true—and this truth cannot be too strongly emphasized—that 
the preservation of self-governing states is no less an essential 
element in that system than is the bestowal of adequate powers 
upon the central government. It has followed therefore that 
the struggle between the two opposing schools of political 
thought has been the most vital phase of our constitutional 
history. At the outset the question was essentially whether 





1 This statement is in no sense intended to controvert the view that in several par- 


ticulars the Constitution is a radical departure from the Articles of Confederation, indeed 
in some respects the antithesis of that instrument. 
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and in what manner the existent states might combine into a 
union which should confer both a greater efficiency and a 
larger liberty, not upon the whole alone, but upon the com- 
ponent units as well. And, as the scope of the common pur- 
pose has expanded, the question has continued to be, what 
powers shall be surrendered to the central government, and 
what powers shall be retained by the states or by the people. 
Once from the battle-front of the contest came the proclama- 
tion: Ours is an indestructible Union of indestructible States. 
Yet such a dictum, however authoritatively pronounced, did 
not, it could not, once for all end the contest. For in truth, 
as an adjustment of powers as between the states and the cen- 
tral government is of the very essence of a federal system such 
as ours, so, in a dynamic world of changing conditions, it is 
inevitable that from time to time there should arise the need 
for shifting the line of demarcation between the two. This 
no rational man can deny. From the very nature of the case 
it therefore follows that the contest is bound to be perpetual, 
at least so long as our system of government shall remain fed- 
eral. At the same time it is scarcely disputable that the sys- 
tem is capable of almost infinite adaptation; therefore he who, 
for the sake of some immediate purpose, however worthy, 
would destroy the vitality of the federal principle, is less than 
rational. Fortunately, as in the past the federal system has 
withstood all attacks upon it, so also in the future, it is to be 
hoped, when either of the contending parties shall seek to ex- 
tend its outposts, it will encounter a sentinel on guard who 
will sharply challenge Quo vadis?—whither goest thou? 

If then we would rightfully understand this wrestling be- 
tween political forces that has been so essential a part of our 
past and must be inescapably a part of our future, it behooves 
us to look narrowly, not merely into its later developments 
and occasional implications, but into the roots of its begin- 
nings. Nor will it suffice to carry our explorations only to the 
head waters of navigation, so to speak; that is, to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution of 1787; we must thread our way 
back amongst the hills and valleys where rise the springs of 
our political and constitutional history, and survey those 
rivulets whose confluence has created that mighty stream, the 
Old Man River of our national life. 





o_o 
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When deputies from the several colonies assembled in Phila- 
delphia on the Sth of September, 1774, the first question pro- 
pounded, after they had effected their simple organization, 
was how they should vote. Should it be in accordance with 
some scale of weights, such as relative populations, or wealth, 
or a combination of the two; or should the colonies stand on 
an equality? After two days of debate it was decided that 
each colony should have one vote. There were two reasons 
for the decision: one was that there were no means at hand 
for determining the relative weights of the colonies; the other 
was that, in the existing emergency, it was only fair to give the 
small colonies an equal chance at the life-line. It was stipu- 
lated that this decision should not be drawn into a precedent, 
but precedent it became nevertheless, and, like a millstone, it 
hung about the neck of the Continental Congress until that 
much suffering dame cried out in an anguish of perplexity, 
“Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” Indeed 
it hung upon that neck until the worn and emaciated old 
Congress was laid out for the undertaker. And what was all 
this dispute over voting but a question of States’ rights? 

For instance, it was in this debate that Patrick Henry is 
said to have exclaimed: “I am not a Virginian, but an Ameri- 
can.” One would like to believe that Henry had glimpsed, 
however dimly, the nation that was to be; yet we know that 
what he was really seeking was a larger voice for Virginia in 
the decisions of the Congress. He also dropped some remarks 
about wiping out state boundaries. Those words, however, 
were probably only the effervescence of the moment; for 
Henry’s subsequent career is chiefly characterized by a vigor- 
ous combat against encroachment upon the self-determination 
of the states. 

There was another question stirred in this same debate, the 
echoes of which have not yet ceased to reverberate. It was 
the simple question whether in determining the relative weights 
of the colonies slaves should be counted as of the population 
or as property. The question would be thrust forward again 
and more insistently when the formation of a permanent con- 
federation should come under discussion; but few if any who 
propounded or who heard the question at either time recog- 
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nized in it the monitory note of the raven, that raven that 
would ere long take its perch over the chamber door of the 
Federal Convention and utter its ominous croak, the while its 
shadow fell upon the South. And none perhaps even then 
could have foretold that to lift its soul from out that shadow 
the South must needs go down into Gethsemane. 

For our present purpose we may pass over those months of 
political skirmishing between September, 1774, and June, 1776, 
except to note that it was precisely during this period that the 
trend toward an efficient and permanent union was growing, 
slowly indeed at first, then swiftly, until it had become a com- 
pelling force. How greatly that sentiment had gathered 
strength since Congress came together in May, 1775, is evi- 
denced by the reception accorded the plan of union offered 
by Franklin in July, 1775. It was not a finished plan, as 
Franklin himself declared, but was offered at the time merely 
that the members might be turning the subject over in their 
minds. A few of the forward-looking men in Congress, con- 
vinced that a bond of union much stronger than the tenuous 
thread that then held them together would be necessary if they 
were to succeed in obtaining the redress of thei- grievances, 
which was as yet their main objective, did turn the subject over 
in their minds, but the majority turned their backs upon it. 
Neither the plan nor the fact of its presentation was permitted 
a record in the journals, because, as Jefferson declared, the 
“timid members” were not ready for it.? Let it not be sup- 
posed that these timid members were from any one section 
of the country. Every colony had its share of them. A year 
later, however, this timidity, whether in the North or in the 
South, had in great measure evaporated. All up and down 
the line backbones had stiffened and spinal ccerds were athrill 
with fresh and vigorous resolves. 

We are prone to think of the first half of the year 1776 as 
the time when the tide of independence rose rapidly until it 
carried everything before it. But the mighty wave that swept 


2 Ford, Paul Leicester, ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 1V, 310. Other Southern 
members who appear to have beer favorably disposed toward the project were George 


Wythe and William Hooper. Hooper is recorded by Richard Smith as in opposition (Jan. 
16, 1776), but he was doubtless then acting in obedience to instructions from his colony. 
See Burnett, Edmund Cody. ed., Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, I, 172 n., 
311, 313. (Hereafter cited as Letters of Members.) Hooper was a member of the com- 


mittee who brought the matter before Congress. Ford, Worthington Chauncey, ed., Journal 
of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, Dec. 22, 23, 1775. 
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the colonies on to independence on July 4 was not alone a force 
driving toward independence; inseparable from it, at times 
and in places the more powerful of the two, was the force 
making for a firmer bond of union among the loosely co- 
ordinated colonies. As evidence of this it needs only to be 
remembered that the resolution of independence introduced 
by Richard Henry Lee on June 7, in obedience to instructions 
from his state, included two other clauses: one for the forming 
of foreign alliances; the other for the preparation of a plan of 
confederation. Indeed Lee’s own argument was: “I? is not 
choice then but necessity that calls for Independence, as the 
only means by which a foreign Alliance can be obtained; and 
a proper Confederation by which internal peace and union 
may be secured.”* 

Thanks chiefly to the indefatigable labors of James Madison, 
we are privileged to look in upon the great drama of the 
Federal Convention and watch the makers of the Constitution 
as they earnestly and mightily fashion that immortal instru- 
ment of government. But no Madison has in like manner 
opened to our view the enactment of the prologue, the slow 
and arduous building of the Articles of Confederation. Yet, 
from such fleeting and indistinct glimpses as are offered us, 
that prologue, although more protracted in its enactment, must 
have been scarcely less fraught with absorbing interest, and 
scarcely less thrilling than was the drama enacted in Philadel- 
phia in the summer of 1787. One fact at least it is well to bear 
in mind: the makers of the Constitution had before them as 
their guide and their monitor a plan of government prepared 
with such collective wisdom as was possible and already sub- 
jected to the tests of experience; the makers of the Confedera- 
tion started “from scratch.” 

It will be remembered that a few days after the Declaration 
of Independence a plan of confederation prepared by a com- 
mittee and drawn chiefly, it would appear, by John Dickinson 
of Pennsylvania, was laid before Congress. But even while 
the plan was yet in the hands of the committee came the pre- 
monitory thunder of an approaching storm. “If the Plan 
now proposed should be adopted,” wrote Edward Rutledge of 


8 Letter to Landon Carter, June 2, 1776. See Ballagh, James Curtis, ed., The Letters of 





Richard Henry Lee, I, 198; II, 468. 
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South Carolina, “nothing less than Ruin to some Colonies will 
be the consequence of it. The Idea of destroying all Provincial 
Distinctions and making everything of the most minute kind 
bend to what they call the good of the whole, is in other Terms 
to say that these Colonies must be subject to the Government 
of the Eastern Provinces. . . . Iam resolved to vest the 
Congress with no more Power than that is absolutely neces- 
sary, and, to use a familiar Expression to keep the Staff in our 
own Hands; for I am confident if surrendered into the Hands 
of others a most pernicious use will be made of it.’”* 

Here, then, at the very outset is sounded the key-note of 
what for a hundred and sixty years—unless we except a quite 
recent period of time—has been the all but immutable political 
philosophy of the South. It is not of course to be assumed 
that Southern statesmen alone in those early days of our na- 
tional upbringing took their stand firmly against any and 
every encroachment of the central power upon the God-given 
rights of the states. What had stirred these grave fears in the 
breast of Edward Rutledge was an exceptional rather than a 
prevailing sentiment. Now and then, it is true, some speaker, 
chiefly of the North, less frequently of the South, would per- 
mit himself to be torn loose from his customary anchorage and 
let fall sentiments that seemed to point toward a shriveling of 
state and a fattening of central power; but Northern as well 
as Southern statesmen, then and long afterward, were wont to 
cling to the doctrine of state sovereignty and independence as 
tenaciously as grim death in the fable clung to the deceased 
African. As we listen to the chatter, the bickering, the de- 
clamation behind the Congressional curtain—such snatches of 
them as we are able to catch—one note rises above all the din: 
every state, whether North or South, would beware the pitfalls 
and the snares that might lurk in the path of a centralized 
government. They would approach such a government with 
extreme caution. Meanwhile every state would hold fast to 
that which to it seemed good. The good of the whole was a 
noble sentiment—and there were no lips from which it did not 
fall—but would that whole be merely the sum of all its parts 
—or something more? It were well to make sure. 


4 Letter to John Jay, June 29, 1776. See Correspondence and Public Letters of John Jay, 
I, 66; Letters of Members, I, 517. 
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In our time, when patriotic devotion to the nation is almost 
as much a function of life as is the breath of our nostrils, it is 
not easy to comprehend the fears that agitated the breasts of 
many of our forefathers as they sought to lay the foundations 
of their union; for we have beheld those fears, many of them, 
vanish like the morning mists before the rising sun of national 
progress. We need, however, to remind ourselves that what 
we have seen has been through the superior lenses of our hind- 
sight. To the men of that time those fears were very real 
The union on which they were bidden to embark was a dark 
and uncharted sea. Besides, were they not engaged in a strug- 
gle to throw off one tyranny, and were they straightway to 
bow their heads to another? For deeply stirring beneath the 
surface and animating all their contentions was their devotion 
to the liberties of the individual. 

The earlier debates over the confederation revolved, natural- 
ly, around what were called “the three capital points: How 
should they vote? How should the ratio of contributions to 
the common cause be determined? Should Congress be author- 
ized to limit the boundaries of the states?” The first point 
brought on a contest between the large states and the small. 
As in the encounter in 1774, it was the small states that won, 
and for much the same reasons. The second point precipi- 
tated a conflict mainly between the North and the South, for 
it involved not only the questions whether the contributions 
should be in proportion to population or to wealth, but the 
further question whether wealth should be figured on the 
basis of land values alone or of all property. The South con- 
tended for land values and won, although the time came when 
they were not so certain whether victory might not have missed 
her aim and perched on the wrong limb. The third point was 
in effect whether the states with large claims to western lands 
should be permitted to use these lands for their own behoof or 
be required to deliver them over to the union for the benefit 
of all. This latter conflict all but resolved itself into a single 
combat between Maryland and Virginia; and, marvelous to 
relate, it was the puny state of Maryland that won the fight 
with the giant state of Virginia; yet, more marvelous still, not 
until Virginia had voluntarily withdrawn from the combat 
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in the interest, as she had convinced herself, of the gen- 
eral good. 

It is needful, however, to remember that on all three fronts 
the battle raged for many months. “I think it probable,” 
wrote Joseph Hewes of North Carolina early in the contest, 
“that we may split on these great points, if so our mighty 
Colossus falls to pieces.”® “I assure you,” wrote another mem- 
ber, “the difficulties attending these Powers at Times appear 
very Alarming. Nothing but Present danger will ever make 
us all Agree, and I sometimes even fear that will be insuffi- 
cient.” And still another: “Every Inch of Ground is dis- 
puted, and very jarring Claims and Interests are to be ad- 
justed among us, and then all to be agreed to by the sev[era]] 
Legislatures, so that between both, I almost Despair of seeing 
it accomplished.”” It was in the midst of this discussion that 
Jefferson wrote to Richard Henry Lee, then absent, “The min- 
utiae of the Confederation have hitherto engaged us; the great 
points of representation, boundaries, taxation, etc., being left 
open, for God’s sake, for your country’s sake, and for my 
sake, come.’* On the other hand, strange to say, a good many 
of the members seemed to believe that all the difficulties would 
be overcome within a few days. For all such a long line of 
shocks and surprises was in store. Meanwhile harsh threats 
and equally harsh retorts flew back and forth among the con- 
tending groups. In effect they were: comply with our de- 
mands or there will be no confederation. At one stage of the 
mélée the “bold and sonorous” Samuel Chase of Maryland, 
who was leading the fight in behalf of the landless states, 
actually carried out one of these threats by stalking out of 
Congress. It is even averred that, in his departing, he stomped 
the dust off his shoes as a testimony against the whole Con- 
gress, and it would seem not at all improbable that, as he passed 
out the door, he actually thumbed his nose at that august 
assembly. However that may have been, after a period of 
reflection Chase returned to Congress and renewed the battle, 
although, if not in a mellower mood, at least in a somewhat less 
militant spirit. 


f » Samuel Johnvton, July 28, 1776, Letters of Members, II, 28. 
6 Abraham Clark to James Caldwell, Aug. 1, 1776, thid., Il, 33. 
7 William Williams to Joseph Trumbull, Aug. 7, 1776, ibid., II, 
8 July 29, 1776, ibid 28 
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Time and again Congress threw up the whole business in 
despair. Then, after a season of sackcloth, ashes, and pot- 
sherds, one and another would venture to call out: “But we 
must confederate. We must confederate, or else we perish. 
Come, then. Let us once more reason together.” And they 
did once more reason together—for a little while; but there 
were the same old bones of contention—and the growling, the 
snapping, and the snarling would all set in again. It was at 
such a time that Edward Rutledge, whose remarks at the be- 
ginning of the scrimmage we have already quoted, made a 
further comment: “We have done nothing with the Con- 
federation for some Days,” he wrote, “and it is of little Con- 
sequence if we never see it again; for we have made such a 
Devil of it already that the Colonies [he meant the states] 
can never agree to it.” 

It was in this same letter that Rutledge wrote: “I would 
propose that the States should appoint a special Congress to 
be composed of new Members for this purpose—and that no 
Person should disclose any part of the present plan. If that 
was done we might then stand some Chance of a Confedera- 
tion, at present we stand none at all.” Although Jefferson 
had a few months before enunciated the doctrine that the 
proper mode of making a constitution was through a conven- 
tion chosen expressly for the purpose, Rutledge appears to 
have been the first among those laboring on the Confederation 
to raise his voice in behalf of that mode of procedure. It was 
another South Carolinian, Henry Laurens, who, some three 
years later, made a similar suggestion for remedying defects 
in the Confederation.” 

Thomas Burke of North Carolina insisted that in the midst 
of a war it was no time to try to form a constitution; that it 
could be done properly only in a time of peace and tranquil- 
ity." “But,” exclaimed many voices in reply, “if we do not 
hammer while the iron is hot, is it likely that we shall ever 


9 To Robert R. Livingston, Aug. 19 (7), 1776, Letters of Members, II, 56. Not long 
afterward nevertheless Rutledge became very solicitous for the completion of the Confedera- 
tion. Writing to Livingston again, Oct. 2, he said: “Our Confederation has been neg- 
lected for many weeks because the States have been unrepresented. Necessity requires that 
it be immediately past. If I am not much mistaken the salvation of your State depends 
upon something being soon done in this business.” Jbid., II, 118. 

10 As touching this subject, see Letters of Members, VIII, XXXV, 

11 See, for instance, his letter to Governor Caswell, Nov. 4, 1777. Seate y of Nerth 
Carolina, XI, 668; XX, 973; Letters of Members, Il, 542. 
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be able to weld our union?” There was much to be said, and 
much was said, on both sides of the question. Events seemed 
to champion the contention of Thomas Burke; for twice in 
the midst of its deliberations, if such they may be called, Con- 
gress was disturbed by the sound of British drums. Twice 
from out the darkness of the night came the warning cry: 
“The Phillistines be upon us!”” And Congress scampered to saf- 
ety, donning its shirt and tying its shoes as it scampered. 

The interruptions and the delays may not perhaps always 
have worked to the detriment of the great objective. Con- 
gress was in all this time having exceedingly helpful experi- 
ences. Congress was, so to speak, living the life. Again and 
again it was borne in upon that struggling, striving, and 
thwarted assembly that, if it were to do effectively that for 
which it had been called, it should be equipped with larger 
powers. It is not of course to be gainsaid that this dearth of 
needful powers did eventually prove the undoing of the old 
Congress, as not a few of the early prophets had foretold; but 
it sometimes happened that, under pressure of an exigency, or 
what seemed to be an exigency, many members were consent- 
ing that Congress should of its own will assume the desired 
power, a power which most, if not al! of them, under normal 
conditions would have been loth to bestow. Members who 
had been wont to declaim loudly upon liberty, the rights of 
man, the rights of human nature, and all the rest, and to shout 
from the housetops: “State Sovereignty and Independence 
Forever!” for the moment seemed to forget the watchwords 
of their faith. It was merely the old, old story: the view from 
the inside always has been different. 

Two or three such occasions arose in the winter and spring 
of 1777, to which it is pertinent briefly to refer. It appears 
to have been chiefly our friend Thomas Burke who at this 
time sought to draw Congress back to solid ground and to 
first principles. Burke made several speeches in the course of 
these discussions, he has also left considerable notes of the 
remarks of others, and much of what he said and wrote is good 
gospel for the cause of States’ rights even to this day. All this, 
however, because of the limitations upon this study, must needs 
be passed by, with only one or two brief allusions. In a let- 
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ter to Governor Caswell following some of these debates Burke 
wrote: ‘The more experience I acquire, the stronger is my 
Conviction, that unlimited Power can not be safely Trusted 
to any man or set of men on Earth”; and he went on to speak 
at some length of “the Delusive Intoxication which Power 
Naturally imposes on the human Mind.” He also makes the 
interesting observation that the advocates did not always keep 
on the same side of the controversy. “The same persons,” he 
says, “who on one day endeavor to carry through some Resolu- 
tions, whose Tendency is to increase the Power of Congress, 
are often on another day very strenuous advocates to restrain 
it.” In conclusion he declares, “Power will sometime or other 
be abused unless men are well watched, and checked by some- 
thing which they cannot remove when they please.”” 

More directly to the point of the present inquiry is a debate 
on the Confederation which took place in April, 1777. Here 
I cannot do better than to make use of Burke’s own brief 
summary of the debate, as written to Governor Caswell: 

“We have agreed to three articles,” he wrote; “one contain- 
ing the name; the second a declaration of the sovereignty of 
the States, and an express provision that they be considered as 
retaining every power not expressly delegated; and the third 
an agreement mutually to assist each other against every 
enemy. The first and latter passed without opposition or 
dissent, the second occasioned two days debate. It stood orig- 
inally the third article; and expressed only a reservation of the 
power of regulating the internal police, and consequently 
resigned every other power. It appeared to me that this was 
not what the States expected, and, I thought, it left it in the 
power of the future Congress or General Council to explain 
away every right belonging to the States and to make their 
own power as unlimited as they please. I proposed therefore 
an amendment, which held up the principle, that all sovereign 
power was in the States separately, and that particular acts of 
it, which should be expressly enumerated, would be exercised 
in conjunction, and not otherwise; but that in all things else 
each State would exercise all the rights and power of sovereign- 
ty, uncontrolled. This was at first so little understood that 


12 March 11, 1777, Letters of Members, II, 294. 
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it was some time before it was seconded, and South Carolina 
first took it up. The opposition was made by Mr. Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. R. H. Lee of Virginia; in the end how- 
ever the question was carried for my proposition, eleven ayes, 
one no, and one divided. The no was Virginia; the divided, 
New Hampshire.” Continuing, Burke remarks, “The inequal- 
ity of the States, and yet the necessity of maintaining their 
separate independence, will occasion dilemmas almost inex- 
tricable.”™ 

That Richard Henry Lee, of all men, should have raised 
his voice in opposition to a clear declaration of state sovereign- 
ty, is one of those political puzzles which we are not at the 
moment called upon to solve. Such an attitude is at least 
difficult to reconcile with the doctrine that animated the Let- 
ters of the Federal Farmer, one of the principal batteries of 
artillery used in the campaign against the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

During much of the next six months Congress wrestled with 
the Articles of Confederation as Jacob wrestled with the angel 
at Peniel; and, like Jacob, before the breaking of the day Con- 
gress found the hollow of its thigh out of joint—more than 
once, in fact; still it wrestled on until it prevailed and ob- 
tained the blessing that it sought. It is beyond the scope of 
this paper to relate the story of that struggle—the composing 
of differences, the efforts to reconcile antagonisms, the whole- 
some give-and-take, the yielding of one to another. Yet we 
may for a moment look in upon the final scene of this 
prologue. 

Congress was sitting in the village of York, Pennsylvania, 
whither it had but lately fled for refuge. Rudely interrupted 
at Philadelphia in the midst of their efforts to frame a con- 
stitution for the union which they believed was becoming more 
and more a necessity, the members had scarcely caught their 
several breaths at York, when once again they spake one unto 
another with all the earnestness of their souls: “We must con- 
federate, or else the very name of the Continental Congress 
will become a byword and a hissing.” In very truth, it was 


13 Burke to Caswell, Apr. .29, 1777, State Records of North Carolina, XI, 460; Letters 
of Members, II, 345. About a year later Burke exhibited in a forceful manner the courage 
of his convictions. Jbid., III, 187, 198, 200, 2038, 418. 
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less the fear of becoming a byword and a hissing than their 
sad military plight that impelled them to seek once more to 
harmonize their conflicting views and interests and to throw 
about one another the arms of brotherly love. For, as in the 
beginning, so now as never before, behind their halting foot- 
steps and forever prodding them forward, stalked that potent 
Discourager of Hesitancy, the urgent need of foreign aid. 
Working swiftly, as Congress had seldom worked before, they 
put the Confederation together, dressed it up as becomingly 
as they could, and despatched it to the states, accompanied 
by an earnest appeal drawn by the pen of Richard Henry 
Lee. And this appeal also is good gospel, good for saint as well 
as for sinner. Even then there was no dearth of Jeremiahs 
to prophesy that the Confederation would prove to be no bet- 
ter than a rope of sand; but Congress had made the best 
constitution that then seemed possible, and it could only hope 
and pray as it laid its case before the thirteen supreme courts 
on whose unanimous verdict the decision rested. It came to 
pass that there was a long, long wait before the decision was 
handed down; and meanwhile the stream of revolutionary 
events rushed on down the channel, muddy, turbulent, and 
carrying much debris upon its surface. 

The story of the formation of the Articles of Confederation, 
even if it were adequately told, is far from being the whole 
of the chapter. How men comport themselves in the conduct 
of their government is quite as important as, often more so 
than, are the governmental forms they have constructed. This, 
then, is another story; in fact, several other stories, all of 
absorbing interest and of deep significance. One of these 
involves that much-discussed question whether, prior to the 
ratification of the Articles of Confederation, Congress was a 
revolutionary or a constitutional body. To enter into the dis- 
cussion of this question is of course quite apart from the pur- 
pose of this theme. A co-relative question is, what did Con- 
gress think of itself? This also has numerous ramifications 
which it is not now pertinent to pursue, except to make one 
observation: from the time of its own adoption of the Articles 
to their ratification by the states Congress sought to perform 
its functions, in so far as seemed practicable, in accordance 
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with the provisions of the constitution which it had proposed. 

What seems now particularly pertinent to inquire is, how did 
Southern statesmen, in the conduct of the government under 
the Confederation, compare with their Northern brethren? Let 
it be said in all candor that no section of the country, North, 
Middle, or South, can be absolved from all derelictions and 
shortcomings. Heaven knows that no set of men could thread 
their toilsome way through that tangled and thorny wilder- 
ness, that slough of despond, known as the American Revolu- 
tion and come forth dressed spic-and-span for the wedding. 
Upon the whole, however, so I am persuaded, Southern states- 
men gave a rather better account of themselves in these parts of 
the performance than did their Northern compatriots. 

This statement can be substantiated by a number of instances, 
of which only a few can be given here. I choose first an epi- 
sode on which North and South were rather definitely 
pitted against each other. In 1779 there was a protracted, an 
almost ferocious, debate over the question whether the reten- 
tion of the New England fishing rights should be made an 
ultimatum in the peace negotiations. On the face of it the 
question would appear to be as wholly sectional as could be 
imagined, yet two Southern members of Congress, Henry 
Laurens and Richard Henry Lee, took their stand with the 
New Englanders—just why is something of a political riddle 
all by itself. Foremost of the antagonists of the measure were 
Thomas Burke and William Henry Drayton, and between 
them they finally drove the fisheries men into a corner and 
pinned them down to the admission that their demand was 
tantamount to declaring that, even if all other claims should 
be granted, then the war must be continued solely for the sake 
of the fisheries." What Burke and Drayton demanded of 
their opponents was, in effect, though not in these precise 
words: “Would you have this country fight on, fight ever, 
for a bottle of cod-liver oil?” 

The period from the ratification of the treaty of peace to 
the adoption of the Constitution has been called the critical 
period of American history; and the first year of that period 
was scarcely less critical than the last, the year in which, to 


14 See Burke to the North Carolina Assembly, Letters of Membera, IV, 366-376. 
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use a familiar evangelistic expression, the Constitution was hair- 
hung and breeze-shaken over the bottomless pit. I have else- 
where dealt somewhat at large with the situation in 1784,” 
therefore I shall only briefly allude to it here. It is scarcely 
to be doubted that at that time the New Englanders in par- 
ticular seriously contemplated the dissolution of Congress and 
the abandonment of the union of the thirteen states. At such 
a time, when the bands of union were slipping, and centri- 
fugal forces were everywhere running amuck, it was Thomas 
Jefferson who conceived the idea that the preservation of a 
“visible head” of the government was of supreme importance, 
lest, with the disappearance of even a symbol of the union, 
all faith and hope in a more perfect union should likewise 
perish; and it was the Southern members of Congress, nobly 
aided by Pennsylvania alone, who strove with might and main 
to combat the threatened peril. 

Again, when men of the North would have hog-tied and 
bound the West and have delivered it into permanent subjec- 
tion to the East, it was Southern statesmen, more than any 
others, who strove to establish the principle that the West 
should be carved into self-governing states, having equal rights 
in the union with the original thirteen. 

Once more, in that long and hard-fought contest over the 
free navigation of the Mississippi River, when the North would 
have sold that American birthright for a mess of Spanish turnip 
greens and them frostbitten, it was Southern statesmen who 
saved the West to itself and to the nation. 

Nor should we overlook the episode in March, 1786, when 
the state of New Jersey threw down the gauntlet to the state 
of New York on account of the latter’s impost measure and 
resolved upon a course which Congress interpreted as being 
tantamount to a declaration of independence. Congress sent 
a committee of its members, Charles Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina, William Grayson of Virginia, and Nathaniel Gorham of 
Massachusetts, to endeavor to persuade the New Jersey assem- 
bly to rescind its action. The address made by Pinckney, 
which is one of the few speeches by members of the old Con- 





15 “The Committee of the States, 1784,"" in American Historical Association, Report, 1913, 
I, 141-158. Much additional material relating to the subject is to be found in Letters of 
Members, VII, VIII, Supplement. 
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gress that have been preserved in their entirety, was not only 
effective in its purpose, but has the further virtue of having 
emphasized the importance of calling a federal convention for 
the purpose of revising the union’s instrument of government. 
The speech of William Grayson on that occasion, so much of 
it as has been preserved, is reminiscent of one of the oldest 
controversies between the states, as it also points toward one 
of the most difficult problems that confronted the Federal 
Convention. A brief extract is pertinent here: 

“What is your object,” Grayson exclaimed to the New Jer- 
sey assembly, “in hastening the dissolution of a confederation 
which has cost us so dear? That compact was the result of 
necessity; but do you suppose that in a new system of govern- 
ment you would be allowed the importance that you have 
had hitherto? Do you think that Virginia, South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts would be willing to stand on 
an equal footing with the handful of citizens which inhabit 
your state? Although greatly inferior to those powerful re- 
publics, you have had an equal part in the deliberations of 
Congress; but in a new confederation you will be put in your 
proper place.” We have it on the authority of Otto, the 
French chargé, that Grayson’s “vigorous words” produced a 
good effect.”* 

During the contest over the navigation of the Mississippi, 
and partly in consequence of that contest, the forces of dis- 
union again began slithering through the East. In the late 
summer of 1786 Monroe was alarmed to discover that, in the 
very shadow of Congress, an intrigue was asquirm, the design 
of which appeared to be the disruption of the existing union 
and the creation of a Northern confederation that would ex- 
tend, if possible, as far southward as the Potomac. Monroe 
and Madison set about to counteract the project, at least to 
endeavor to draw Pennsylvania and New Jersey into the South- 
ern orbit. The scheme may have died a-borning, although it 
appears more probable that it was merely soothed to sleep by 
the prospect of a new constitution. At all events there are 
grounds for suspicion that it was the same infant, waxed a bit 
stronger, that was exhibited at Hartford in 1814." 


16 See Letters of Members, VIII, 315, 318, 319, 321-330, 331-334. 
17 There was, in fact, not a little talk astir of the probability that the country would 
break up into three confederacies. 
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Finally, it was Southern statesmen chiefly who, despite in- 
difference and even much opposition in the North, promoted 
the Annapolis convention and its offspring, the Constitutional 
Convention, and thereby laid solid the foundations of the more 
perfect union which had long been the inspiration of their 
faith and hope. Southern statesmen, then, not only time and 
again preserved the nation in its earlier days from the perils that 
beset it; they were the prime builders of a constitution that has 
served, even more effectively than its builders predicted, to fuse 
disparate communities into a harmonious unity. 

As the system of federal government that came to flower 
in our Constitution is among the most notable, if not the 
noblest, of contributions to the science and art of government, 
so are the distinct powers, the rights, the privileges, the duties 
of the states as essential to the proper functioning of the sys- 
tem as is the efficiency of the federal arm of the government. 
More than this, on the maintenance and rational functioning 
of these powers, rights, privileges, and duties depend in great 
measure not only the preservation of individual liberty, but of 
necessary consequence also the wholesome growth of personal- 
ity and the furtherance of personal achievement in a society 
of one’s fellows. For these things, after all, are the high objec- 
tive of all government. Of these things the South has in the 
past been a forthright champion. Of a genuinely federal sys- 
tem of government the South has in the past been a valliant 
protagonist. And who knows but that it may again fall to the 
lot of the South to preserve the nation from future perils? 
Who knows but that some day it will be the South, and the 
South before all others, that must stand at Armageddon to 
battle for the salvation of this indestructible union of inde- 
structible states? 
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The official and public papers of Andrew Jackson were pre- 
sented to the Library of Congress in 1903 by the heirs of 
Montgomery Blair. To this collection in 1911 his personal 
papers were added by purchase. These two groups have been 
combined and now comprise one hundred and thirty-one vol- 
umes of correspondence; ten volumes of military papers; six- 
teen volumes of letter orders; and several volumes of miscel- 
laneous papers. There are also transcripts relating to the Glas- 
gow land frauds in North Carolina in 1797. These papers 
cover every phase of Jackson’s career, including his military 
operations, farming enterprises, law practice, political activi- 
ties, and his personal and family life. 

Among his correspondents are Presidents of the United 
States, Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Congressmen, diplomats, military officials, national and local 
politicians, business men, and many others. There are letters 
from North Carolinians who watched his military achieve- 
ments and political policies, promoted his election to the presi- 
dency, and assisted him in the administration of the govern- 
ment. 

From WituiaM Cupp es! 


Fayetteville Octob® 31** 1795 
Db. $. 

It is late & I only write you now for fear some accident should happen 
that I do not prosecute my intention of coming to Cumberland this win- 
ter I have recovered a tolerable state of health expect in about a week more 
to get home & in one week more set out to see you I hope you will let no 
yallow boys ketch me if you receive this something will have happened & 
for fear their should I must beg the favour of you to do for me—What I 
have engaged to do for a friend. That is to day enter & pay the tax on 





1 “Will Cupples,” as he styled himself, wrote Jackson on August 19, 1795, from Montgom- 
ery County, North Carolina. This letter is in Bassett, John Spencer, ed., The Correspond- 
ence of Andrew Jackson, I, 16-17. Before the Surry County court, November 12, 1787, 
William Cupples and Andrew Jackson produced a li from §& 1 Ashe and John 
Williams, judges of the superior court of law and equity in North Carolina, empowering 
them to practice law in the several county courts of pleas and quarter sessions in the 
— He —? at Salisbury, North Carolina, where he was a prominent Mason. Bas- 

» op. eit., I, 4, 
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twelve hundred and eighty acres of land for Edward Jones Esqr. Solicitor 
Genl. & Mary his wife—it lies in Davidson County on the N®. side of 
Cumberland River & on both sides the south prong of N Dors creek three 
hundred and twenty acres above a tract conveyed by Nallet to James 
Campble & 960 below said tract. if I do not come out I hope you will 
enter it & expect this description will do Since I thought of going to 
Cumberland I wrote you and the Judge on the subject but you have never 
thought proper to let me hear from you Such a journey would be the better 
of a little sweetening with fine prospects but I think I will see what you 
all doe before the first of Decemb™ my respects to the Judge and all those 
of my friends you may think worth notice 


I am with esteem 















D*. Jackson yours 


Andrew Jackson Esquire 






From WiuaM Pox? 
Raleigh Sep™. 18%. 1800. 










My dear friend, 


Cap‘. Anderson® has delivered to me your letter; by whom I should have 
returned an answer; but that he went from this place so suddenly as to 
prevent me from having that pleasure In Cap*. Anderson I find portrayed 
the gentleman and equable companion, and one in whom I am well pleased 
to him you will please present my respectfull compliments. 

I must confess that I am doubtful that I have troubled you so much 
with my private concerns in your Country that you by this time on & have 
just reason to be tired thereof; & that a further claim on your goodness 
might be very justly considered as imposing upon your friendship and 
time; but I nevertheless am embolden to do so, first because you have re- 
quested me by Cap‘. Anderson to call upon you & secondly because I know 
of no man whom I could with more freedom & propriety make the claim 
upon The business with MT". Rice‘ is of great importance to me and his 
unwillingness to adjust the business so long as he has done is indicative that 
he finally means not to do so,—TI therefore think it would be proper to 
proceed against him in a more energetic way than what has been heretofore 






























2 “Will Polk,” as he signed himself (July 9, 1758-Jan. 14, 1834), was the son of Thomas 
and Susan Spratt Polk. He was born near Charlotte, North Carolina, and was educated 
at Queen’s College. He became surveyor general of the North Carolina land office in what 
is now Davidson County, Tennessee, in 1783; represented his native county in the North 
Carolina House of Commons, 1785-1786, 1787, 1790; served as supervisor of internal revenue 
1791-1808 ; was president of the bank of North Carolina, 1811-1819; was for a time president 
of the Neuse River Navigation Company; was a trustee of the University of North Carolina 
1799-1834 ; and served in the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812. He not only supported 
Jackson tor president but managed his campaign in North Carolina in 1824 and 1828. 
Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 43. 

3 William Patten Anderson was captain of the sixth infantry in 1799; was made 
lieutenant colonel of the eighth infantry, April 14, 1812; became colonel of the twenty- 
—_ sw July 6, 1814; and was honorably discharged, January 15, 1815. Heitman, 

Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, I, 165. 

+) kA he is referring to Joel Rice. On March 14, 1785, Andrew Jackson and James 
Grant were given a power of attorney to sell 50,000 acres of land for John Overton and 
18,000 for Joel Rice. Bassett, op. cit, I, 14 n. 
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pursued & to that end I request you will please employ M*. Overton® to 
bring suit upon the Bond, promising him such a part of the recovery—I 
would prefer giving his fee in this way, as it may be the means of his 
greater exertions to secure the value of the Lands & on the other side if 
nothing can be had, that I shall not be taxed with a large fee & cost. From 
your letter & from that of M®. Rice I had reason to apprehend that a 
decision before now had taken place; but from your last letter I find no 
such thing has happened and being informed that Rice has & is wasting the 
estate fast & besides is himself an intemperate man too often intoxicated I 
feel apprehensive that unless very speedy measures are adopted that there is 
great reason to believe that I shall eventually suffer a loss of the whole 
Lands—I however trust to your friendship & exertions I hope your next 
letter will announce something favourable. I have never made any demand 
upon M*. Williby Williams for the money he owes you first because I had 
no instrument which could authorise me so to do from you & again because 
he I am informed is not worth 50 Cents let alone 50 * I however will 
execute any commands you may have in regard to him upon your giving 
me legal power. 

I should be very sincerely made glad by seeing you in your Country & 
more so if possible in having the pleasure at this place. I presume upon 
one or other taking place before we both take leave of this world in a 
visit to where I know not. Accept dear Col®. of my best wishes for your- 
self & family & believe me to 

be very sincerely yours. 


From WILLIAM PoLk 


Capt Lyttes Sept 20%. 1823 
My dear Sir. 


Maj. Martin® delivered me your note from Kimbles last evening—I regret 
much my dear Sir, that I have disposed of myself in such way; as to make 
it very inconvenient to await your arrival at Murfursborough—I am bound 
by an appointment, some days ago made to be at Sparta on Monday eve- 
ning; and leave this at 11 O. Clock for that place on my way to Raleigh; 
where I hope to be about the 10". of Oct. 

I wish much to hear from you; and hope you will not hesitate to com- 
municate freely with me—the deposit will be safe; and used (if necessary) 
with discretion. 

Accept dear Gen!. the assurance of my respect & esteem 


Yo Mo. Ob* 


Some of your friends here, are injuring a cause by their own zeal which 
they are anxious to promote 


5 John Overton and Andrew Jackson were partners in land speculation schemes in the 
South. They bought land claims in North Carolina and Tennessee and sold them in Phila- 
delphia. Bassett, op. cit., p. 18 n. 

6 William Martin was a major in the expedition against Natchez in 1812 under the 
command of Jackson. Bassett, op. cit., I, 248. 
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From JoHN Brancn’ 
Enfield July 30% '25 






My Dear Sir. 
My friend M* Hines in an excursion to the West contemplates passing 
through your vicinity allow me therefore to introduction to your acquaint- 
ance 
I cannot however deny myself the pleasure of remarking that you will 
find him to be as intelligent and correct Gentleman 
May Heaven preserve you many years for the benefit of your country 
Accept my warmest regards and best wishes for the continuance of 
your health & happiness. 













From JosernH H. Bryan® 


Granville County N° Car. 
April 34, 1826. 






Dear Sir 


Permit me to introduce to your acquaintance my friends William Burt 
Esq*. of Halifax and Lewis A. Williamson Esq™. of N’ampton County, who 
visits the western Country with a view to future settlement, they are 
gentlemen of fortune, first respectability and intelligence and may be con- 
sidered a valuable acquisition to the society of any neighborhood in which 
they may determine to locate any civilities offered them, or services that it 
may be in your power to render them will be considered as a particular 
favour conferred on your friend & Ob Servant 
Gen!. Andrew Jackson 
Davidson County 
Tennessee 














From Tuomas D. Davis 
Fayetteville Nov 14* 1828 














Dear Sir 


I wrote you some weeks since that if you would consent; that I would 
drive you in a Stage Coach with six elegant greys and see you seated in the 
Presidential chair, I am ready at a moments warning, I am so certain of 
your election that I have the horses prepared and you must inform me, 
where to meet you, Virginia and No C has done so well that you must 
Honor them with your presence, I was at the planting the tree of Liberty, 













7 John Branch (Nov. 4, 1782-Jan. 4, 1863), son of John and Mary Bradford Branch, was 
educated at the University of North Carolina. He was a social and political leader in the 
State. He was a state senator, 1811, 1813-1817, 1822, and 1884; governor of North Caro- 
lina, 1817-1820; United States senator, 1823-1829 ; secretary of the navy, 1829-1831; mem- 
ber of Congress, 1831-1833; and governor of the Florida Territory, 1834-1845. Dictionary 
of American Perea, | I, 596-597. Most of the important letters of John Branch have 
— been printed Bassett, John Spencer, ed., The Correspondence of Andrew 

ac 

8 Joseph H. Bryan represented Granville County in the state Senate in 1821. A Manual 
of North Carolina, 1913, p. 622. 
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which was a hickory tree; an emblem of what you would do when you 
were seated in the Presidential chair for the express purpose of Administer- 
ing Justice to the good Citizens of the United States, I am so well con- 
vinced that you would Administer Justice, that I am willing to risk my 
all upon it, the Military in this place are very anxious to see you indeed, 
but not only them all the citizens, 


Yours with great respect 


From Cavin Jones® 


Wake Forest N. C. Jan. 15. 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

Having had the honour to be among the first; indeed I believe myself 
to have been the very first, to bring your name and defend your cause, 
before the people of North Carolina, as a Candidate for the Presidency, it 
became my right, and seemed almost my duty, to offer you my gratulations 
on the late glorious result of the election: But I was restrained by con- 
siderations of regard for your own ease, expecting you would be whelmed 
with more letters and addresses on the occasion, than would suit your 
convenience to review, or be compatible with your leisure to read: But 
an event of a different character, now compels me, with other feelings, to 
take up my pen. 

It has pleased the divine being, in his insurmountable providence, to 
dash your cup of blessings with the bitterness of anguish; and to change 
a nations plaudits, to the language of sorrow. The afflicting visitation, in 
removing from a sphere which she blessed and adorned, your most excel- 
lent lady, excites in all the deepest sympathy for your loss—But I who 
personally knew her worth; who have shared in her dispensation of the 
elegant and liberal hospitality of the Hermitage; who have witnessed the 
grave and cheerfulness which her presence diffused over the social domes- 
tic circle, can better than most others appreciate the magnitude of your 
bereavement. As your deprivation has been great, so your consolations 
must be many. Your beloved wife lived to see the Idol of her affections 
in the fullness of his glory; and to have extended a virtuous and useful life 
to an age long enough, according to the usual course of nature, for its 
unalloyed enjoyments; and you, Sir, are sustained under this heavy calamity 
by the commensurative sympathy of a great and gallant nation. 

9 Calvin Jones (April 2, 1775-Sept. 20, 1846), physician and soldier, was the son of 
Ebenezer and Susannah Blackmore Jones. From New England he moved to Smithfield, 
North Carolina, about 1795. He was elected a b of the House of Commons of 
North Carolina from Johnston County for the sessions of 1799 and 1802, and was a mem- 
ber from Wake County in 1807. He was one of the organizers of the Medical Society of 
North Carolina in 1799. He was associated with Thomas Henderson, Jr., on the Raleigh 
Star; organized the Wake County militia in 1806; was commissioned major general of the 
Seventh North Carolina division of militia, Dec. 14, 1812; was elected Grand Master of 
the North Carolina Lodge for three terms; served as a trustee of the University of North 
Carolina; became an active member of the North Carolina Colonization Society; and was 
vice-president of the National Whig Convention which nominated Henry Clay in 1844. 
On April 15, 1819, he married Mrs. Temperance Boddie Jones, nee Williams, and in 1832 


he moved to Tennessee where he spent the remainder of his life. Haywood, Marshall De 
Lancy, “Calvin Jones,” North Carolina Booklet, XIX (July-Oct., 1919), 1-865. 
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That a good providence may extend to you his supporting hand in this 
and all trials; that your days may be many and prosperous; and that your 
administration may be glorious for yourself and country, and conducive 
to the happiness of the people, in a degree equal to your patriotic and 
benevolent wishes, is the ardent prayer, of, Dear Sir, 


Your assured friend & very humble Servant. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson 


From JoHN BRANCH 
Navy Department, 
34, April 1829. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to enclose for your information copy of the sailing 
instructions given to Master Commandant Wm. B Shubrick;'’ appointed 
recently to the command of the Sloop of War Natchez; and of other cor- 
respondence having relation to the equipment of that Ship— 

I am, very respectfully, &c. 

The President of the U. States 


FroM JoHN BrRaNCH 
Washington City 
Aug 26%, 1829 
My Dear Sir 
A weekly absence has produced a thousand kind enquiries on the part 
of your many friends and not a few malignant speculations on the part 
of those who rely on the, chances and who have nothing to hope from the 
exciting state of things. Some of the latter have rather tended to excite 
mirth; others contempt & adhorence. 
Our friend Hill" arrived here on Friday last & left us this morning for 
Philadelphia from whence he will probably return about the middle of 
next week under a confident belief that he will meet with you 


10 “Copy of Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Mast’. Wm. B. Shubrick—Dated 
Navy Department, 
18 March 1829 

“You are hereby appointed to the command of the U. S. Sloop of War Natchez now at 
New York and you will proceed in that Ship, with all practicable despatch to the Island of 
Cuba, using your utmost vigilance & energy by a strict examination of the Creeks & 
inlets on the coast, to discover and bring into the United States, for punishment, the 
perpetrators of the atrocious act of Piracy recently committed upon an American vessel 
near the port of Matanzas.— 

“The utmost reliance is placed on the zeal which you will manifest in the discharge of 
this duty; and you will, after its performance, which may be affected in the course of 
five or six weeks, return to the harbor of New York; whence you will immediately an- 
nounce your arrival with a report of your cruise to the Department— 

“Navy Department, 

‘ 19th-March 1829 

“I commit to your care the Duplicate of a letter addressed on the 17th instant to Comm 
Ridgsly commanding the U. S. Naval Force in the West Indies, and the Gulf of Mexico. 

You will deliver it to the commanding officer of any vessel attached to that Squadron 
with whom you may meet.—” 
11 Isaac Hill was a member of the “Kitchen Cabinet.” 
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Gen!. D. Green! called to see me about King’s removal and after a 
careful examination of the causes expressed a desire to submit them to 
the public I convinced him that it was better to wait awhile and thereby 
show to the world that we were disposed to please untill forbearance ceased 


to be a virtue. 

You will doubtless often see Com Barron.'8 It is desirable to avert if 
possible an open rupture between him and Com. Rogers. The temper of 
the present correspondence passing between them is well calculated to 
lead to consequences that we ourselves individually and the country might 


deplore 


That Com Barron has some cause of complaint is probable eaough, but 
say to him confidentially that while we are not at liberty to avenge his 
past wrongs, he must know that he will at least receive justice at our 


hands. 
I have appointed Cap. Elliot! to the command of the West India squad- 


ron and fondly hope that in this as well as every other official act I may 
be so fortunate as to receive your approbation 
Accept my best wishes for your health & happiness and believe 


to be 


Your friend 


From Rosert Love’ 


Waynesville 19° of Augt 1830 


The President of the 
United States 
My worthy friend I wrote you Two Letters whilst you were at the 


12 Duff Green (Aug. 15, 1791-June 15, 1875) was a politician, journalist, and industrial 
promotor. In February, 1826, he launched the United States ry os Ad. the purpose 
of electing Jackson President of the United States. On March 4, 1829 per became 
the party organ. As editor, printer to Congress, and member of the Ritehes Cabinet,” 
Green became one of the most influential members of the Democratic party, which 
privilege he enjoyed until the split with Jackson in 1830. After this he supported Cal- 
houn. Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 640-542. 

13 James Barron (1769-April 21, 1851) commanded a part of the naval forces of Vir- 
ginia during the Revolution ; served as commander of the Essex during the Barbary war; 
and was commander of the Chesapeake J attacked by the Leopard in 1807. He was 
arraigned before a court-martial on charges of cowardice and neglect in the surrender of the 
ship, and was suspended from service for five years without pay. His charges that 
Commodore Stephen Decatur had been at the head of a cabal to ruin him resulted in a 
duel and the death of the popular Decatur. This lost Barron the sympathy of the country 
and he never succeeded in having his case reviewed. Though he was the senior officer 
of the navy at the time of his death, he spent his life “waiting orders.” Dictionary of 
American Biography, I, 649-650. 

14 Jesse Duncan Elliot (July 14, —— 10, 1845) was a subordinate to Commodore 
Barron on the Essex and the Chesapeake, and served as a second at the duel of Barron and 
Decatur. He himself sent duel challenges to naval officers, but they were settled without 
the use of arms. He had charge of the naval forces on the Great Lakes until displaced 
by Perry. In 1822 he participated in the war with Algeria and later was offered a position 
in the navy of Brazil. From 1829 to 1832 he had charge of the West India Squadron; 
from 1833 to 1838 he commanded the Boston Navy Yard; and from 1835 to 1888 he was 
commander of the Mediterranean Squadron. Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 96-97. 

15 Robert Love (May 11, 1760-July 17, 1849), son of Samuel and Dorcas (Bell) Love, 
was born in Augusta County, Virginia. He served in the Revolution and was at the 
surrender at Yorktown. The following year he moved to Greasy Cove, Washington County, 
North Carolina (now Unicoi County, Tennessee). He was a delegate to the Constitutional 
convention of 1788, justice of the peace, colonel of the militia of Greasy Cove, and a 
member of the assembly of the state of Franklin. He adherred to the Tipton faction. In 
1792 he moved to North Carolina and later founded the town of Waynesville. He was a 
senator from Buncombe County in 1794 and 1795. In 1821 he was appointed a member 
of the North Carolina commission to settle the boundary dispute between North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Williams, Samuel Cole, History of the Lost State of Franklin, p. 328; 
A Manual of North Carolina, 1918, p. 514. 
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City of Washington, and what is some what of surprise to me is, that 
Col°. S. P. Carson'* whom I wrote to at the same time that I did to you, 
and answered my Letter & stated to me that he had shewn my Letter to 
you, in which I had stated having written to you, and which was not 
Rec?, 

Our Elections are over, and all is well. Three of my family were Candi- 
dates, James Gudger!? of Buncombe County who is Married to my Eldest 
Daughter is Elected in the Senate over James Allen’® (A Clayman) who 
was in the Senate from that County last year—William Welch’® another 
Son in law is now and was also Elected in the Senate from this (Haywood) 
County last year and Jas R Love?® my youngest son in the other house 
which place he has filled I think for Ten years—My dear friend in four 
days more I will have compleated Three Score & Ten years, and will then 
enter upon my Seventy first of age, and if I have any one Earthly desire 
more than another It is that I may live and retain my present Vigor untill 
after the next Presidential Election, that I may be Gratified in my old 
age to have it handed down to Posterity that I had the Honour of one in 
bringing Thomas Jefferson into the Presidential Chair James Madison, James 
Monroe, and lastly Andrew Jackson, the only one whom I had any per- 
sonal acquaintance with,—I write have I voted for you But the first time 
we were Smugled out of our rights which makes me the more desirous of 
Seeing you once more honoured with that appointment, and I do Sincerely 
desire & hope that the Great disposer of all Human affairs may so far 
Vouchsafe as to preserve you from all harm. 

I have written the above in Haste with a Crowd around, having been 
absent from home Since Sunday morning to a few hours ago, and the Mail 
leaves here in the Morning 

I beg of you to remember me to all enquiring friends, and in a special 
manner to my worthy friends Maj™ John C McClemore*! and Mr Charles J 
Love**—and receive from me for yourself my most Sincere & best wishes 
whilst I remain with perfect regard your Obt Serv’ &c 

N B, I would be glad to hear from whilst at the Hermitage &c Farewell 


16 Samuel Price Carson (Jan. 22, 1798-Nov. 2, 1838) was a member of the North 
Carolina Senate, 1822-1824, 1834, and a member of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, 1825-1838. He was defeated for reélection in 1883 because of his opposition 
to the nullification doctrine. In 1836 he moved to Texas and was a member of the conven- 
tion which adopted the constitution of the Republic of Texas. Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 791. 

17 James Gudger represented Buncombe County in the state Senate in 1830 and 1836. 
A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, pp. 616-517. 

18 James Allen represented Buncombe County in the state House of Commons in 1827, 
and was a member of the state Senate in 1829, 1831, and 1832. A Manual of North Caro- 
lina, 1918, p. 516. 

19 William Welch represented Haywood County in the House of Commons in 1816, 18138, 
pm ~y * a member of the Senate in 1829 and 1830. A Manual of North Carolina, 

> BP. . 

20 James Love represented Haywood County in the House of Commons from 1822 to 
1830. A Manual of North Carolina, 1918, p. 646. 

21 John C. McLemore married a niece of Mrs. Jackson. He was also one of Jackson's 
closest friends in Nashville. Bassett, op. cit., IV, 19 n. 

22 Gage. Peng was a warm friend of Jackson. He lived in Nashville. Bassett, 
op. cit., I, 39, n. 
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From Josepn B. Hinton”™* 


Washington City 
16th Feby. 1831. 


My beloved Chief Magistrate, 


Crowds of persons and letters doubtless are daily pressing upon you. and 
were it not that I am confident that the countenance and converse of a 
friend was welcome and grateful to your feelings, I would refrain from 
increasing the number. Among your friends, I know I deserve to be ranked, 
not only because you had my vote & what influence I could exert, as 
early as 1824, but because I laboured to impress it upon the Senate of my 
own state, and through that body upon the Nation at large, that the 
repose & harmony of this Country demanded your re election. I believe 
it still and shall act accordingly. The cares and burthens are no doubt 
great and oppressive, which the offerings of the Nations gratitude, impose 
upon you, but I do hope, that the patriots reward will encourage you— 
to wit—that you are serving the present—yrs & future ages—and that 
while the world shall stand you will have the plaudits of well done. well 
done—of the friends of freedom every where. 

Since I came here I have been a close observer & listener——and my oppor- 
tunities have been by no means few or inconsiderable. I have seen & heard 
enough to convince me that it is time to be alarmed—& to act. Yester- 
day, I sought an opportunity of opening all my Heart to you, but was 
told at your door, that I could not see you. Today the air is damp & my 
cold great—hence, instead of repeating my effort to see you, my dear sir, 
I write these lines—I should not be a friend, if I withheld any important 
matter from you. You will therefore readily pardon my freedom. 

I believe it a settled fact—that Judge McLean*‘ is to oppose you at the 
next election. Church and other interests are to harmonise to effect his 
election. The East & North, Pennsylvania, Maryland, So Ca & such of 
the West as can be carried & church influence are to act together, or those 
who do know, mistake the case. I need not add that the Department 
of State will of course go to Mr. Calhoun. While these arrangements are 
progressing, the Hon! Judge is not merely a passive spectator. You doubted 
whether he could carry the Methodists—there will be exceptions, but he 
will carry the multitude of the Episcopal Methodists: he is their idol & 
the hope of measurably controlling the first office & patronage of the 
Government will carry them almost entire. They are vastly clanish. I 
know them well for I was cradled among them. Was more than twenty 
years a member & a high officer among them. Was many years trustee 
for holding their Church property & Secretary of their Conference—and 
continued so & a vast favourite until I took sides for Reform & represen- 
tative Government, and when the preachers refused to yield the freedom 
of American Citizens to us, with about sixty thousand others, we withdrew 

23 Joseph B. Hinton represented Beaufort County in the state Senate in 1829, 1830, and 


1832. A Manual of North Carolina, 1913, p. 497. 
24 John McLean was an associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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& formed a Republican & Representative Government for ourselves. Judge 
McLean sticks to the old side & they must stick to him,—but if the Ameri- 
can people continue true to the principles of the Revolution, we must soon 
rival & outnumber the absolute power party. The Reformed Church will 
unite hastily in your cause—& now they are becoming numerous in most 
of the States. No. Carolina will not go against you for any one living. 
Demagogues can indeed do much with a quiet people, such as are those of 
our State, but it will be easy to keep the people true to their attachment 
to you. Judge McLean is popular, I know—& Mr. Calhoun was once the 
favourite of our people, but not so now: he has fallen & Mr. Van Buren 
is rising. If I might presume to advise, I would say,—Consent, dear Sir 
to take a re election & let it be authoratively stated so all over the Nation. 
You have been called from all points of the Compass, almost—you will, I 
hope obey the call. Do this and leave the rest to God & your fellow 
citizens: they will bear you through triumphantly. There is—excuse me, 
my dear Sir, there is a moral power in your character and name too mighty 
for resistance—I shall return in a few days to N°. Ca & shall be pleased 
to have it in my power to dispel the delusion so often attempted to be 
practiced. Gen!. Jackson don’t intend to take another election—& in that 
way keep the public mind in the condition most easily to be operated on in 
favour of some one else. 

Pardon me if I add, that I shall return to my state a disappointed man. 
I came here, as I verily believe as righteously as creditor of this Govern- 
ment, as any one that ever knocked at the Mansion doors. I understand 
the claims were to be acted on at this Congress, before I came. Thirty 
years ago or more I was robbed of nearly thirty thousand Dollars under the 
French flag—or what is the same, My Sire was—We have been poor ever 
since—thirty years ago, in a moment of rare good luck, the President & 
Senate of the United States, obtained from reluctant France the abrogation 
of those Treaties which we could not fulfil, and which would have ever 
made us Parties in every War of France—have ever kept us poor—wasted 
Myriads of lives of our citizens—made Rivers of blood flow—and cost us 
hundreds upon hundreds of millions of Dollars. All this degradation, blood- 
shed and ruin was prevented by the American Government surrendering up 
to France, the property of our suffering fellow citizens, captured by her ves- 
sels—& releaving that power from the claims of the sufferers. And it is mar- 
velous, that after using our property to purchase such an inestimable benefit 
for the Nation, we the sufferers have been lingering unavailingly, these thirty 
years about the doors of the Government—We have neither been paid, nor 
the debt funded—while others, who had only lost an ox or a Horse or an 
Acre of land, has been paid—& properly because the Constitution forbids 
private property to be taken for public use, without indemnity Of all the 
public debts—ours is certainly the most sacred:—& crying injustice has 
been done to it. 
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May all your day, my dear Sir, be sunny & happy—as they have & now 
are glorious & useful. 
Most truly your friend & obt 


Gen!. Jackson 


From Joserun B. Hinton 


Washington No. Ca 
25th March 1831. 


My beloved and excellent Sir 


Permit me to ask you to recur once more to the Ocracoke Hospital & 
Light House contracts, which Gen!. Speight®® was desirous of procuring for 
me. You may recollect a note, which was handed you by that gentleman 
the last day of the Session, showing the gross mistakes in matters of fact, 
contained in the Letter bearing Mr. Inghams name,?* & by you, sent to 
Gen!. Speight. This letter, was, I suppose written by some clerk in the 
Department for it was not in the hand writing of the Secretary himself. 
& doubtless, supposing the statements were understandings, & correctly 
made Mr. Ingham put his name to it: but it exposed both Gen!. S. & myself 
to the suspicion of making incorrect statements—and it was proper that you 
should see that ignorance of the facts as they exist, in No. Ca, led the 
writer—and—not—U S. into erroneous statements. The note aforesaid 
was intended to shew you that the facts could not be—as the letter assumed 
them. Gen!. Speight gave me, in reply, the assurances which you bid him 
present to me—of your kind intentions towards me. For them, please 
accept my thanks—ten thousand thanks. But, to the subject 

When Gen. S. & the rest of us arrived at Tarboro in this State, we saw 
there Doctor Potts?’—(his present residence) We made an appeal to him, 
to say,—whether we had or had not represented the Ocracoke Hospital 
arrangement correctly. It will be recollected that the Doctor is a com- 
petent witness:—besides being a schollar, accomplished physician & a gentle- 
man, he is the devoted friend of your Adm™ & penned the abie and spirit 
stirring Jackson address issued by the Committee of this County, and which 
produced important effects all over the State. D*. Potts was the Hospital 
Contractor for two years. Went & resided at the spot—& found that bid 
of $1500—per annum was an insufficient compensation, & he gladly quit 
both the place & the Hospital—& moreover, he is averse to my going there. 
D*. Potts’ opportunities for correct information, places it beyond all doubt, 
that he knows better than any man living, the true condition and necessi- 

25 Jesse Speight (Sept. 20, 1795-May 1, 1847) was born in Greene County, North 
Carolina. He was a member of the state House of Commons in 1820, serving as speaker ; 
a member of the North Carolina Senate from 1823 to 1827; a member of the United States 
House of Representatives from March 4, 1829, to March 8, 1887; afterwards he moved to 
Mississippi where he became active in politics and became United States Senator from 
that state, March 4, 1845, and served until his death. 

26 Samuel D. Ingham was secretary of the treasury. Biographical Directory of the Ameri- 


can Congress, 1774-1927, p. 15538. Under his jurisdiction were the custom officers and 


lighthouse keepers. 
27 John W. Potts represented Edgecombe County in the legislature of North Carolina in 


1833 and 1834. A Manual of North Carolina 1913, p. 602. 
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ties of the care. D*. Potts’ reply——here enclosed, is full & to be the pur 
pose. I beg that it may be carefully read—and that the seeming tiresom- 
ness of my own remarks, may not hinder these lines from an attentive 
perusal:—that given, I shall trouble the Government no more upon this 
subject. 

Here, it may not be amis to remark, that Gen!. Speight is no little dis- 
pleased, that the Department should so far disregard both his statements 
and Ais wishes, as to appeal to the collector of Ocracoke*® or any other 
person in Carolina, concerning either. As the Representative of the Dist. 
in which these matters are situated, he thinks be has been impor perly treated. 
—He supposes, if he were desirous of displacing the Collector himself, that 
bis claims to even that gratification, are not few. Nor are they. If serv- 
ices early & late:—attachments ardent and unwavering—devotion, reakless 
and uncompromising—or weight of character and influence in his own 
State, can give any man claims upon this Administration—Gen!. Speight 
in that man for no man contributed more to your success than he. And 
suppose that the collector of Ocracoke—should be jealous of me, and afraid 
to have me, so near the place of his public duties and the sources of his 
rapidly growing fortunes,—and to get rid of the danger, real or appre- 
hensive: he were to reply to Mr. Inghams enquiries—that all is well,—the 
arrangements are sufficient:—or suppose further HE were to say to Mr. 
Ingham, that I ought not to be employed at that place? I am no witch 
at a guess—but perhaps all this may be true to the life. What then? Is 
the voice of the Representative of the Dist & the testimony of Dr. Potts 
to be disregarded? It would be marvellous indeed—were things to take 
that turn. But I would ask what does the Collector of Ocracoke know. or 
care about this matter, except that he constantly have some creature of his 
own there, from whom he could fear nothing? His family residence is 
in this Town ninety miles distant from his office. The duties of that 
office, for many years—such as they are have been, and are performed by 
old Mr. Mayo*®—& they are precious few, for any one to perform:—but, 
a very fine Salary & elegant additionals, serve as compensation. Indeed the 
office when first created by Mr. Blackledge, was deemed a Tit at which to 
hang a nephew of his, than to accomplish any valuable public purpose:— 
but such as it is—the present Collector enjoys it, & has done so, many 
years. For several years, it was a sinecure;—residing bere, with his family; 
shaving notes & speculating at sheriff sales, on the misfortunes of others 
with rich rewards of his office, he was deemed the most fortunate man in 
Carolina, Mr. Rush*® informed him that he reside near his office—or resign. 
It was a bitter pill, but he swallowed it:—and so long as Dr Potts resided 
there, the Collector resided there also—spending, however, much of his time 
in this place: Since then, his visits there, have been fewer—& further be- 


28 Joshua Tayloe was collector of customs for a number of years. See Official Register 


of the United States (Biennial Reports from 1815 to 18388). 
29 John Mayo was the deputy collector of revenue at Ocracoke. Official Register of 


the United States, 1881, p. 71. 
80 Richard Rush was secretary of the treasury during John Quincy Adams’s adminis- 


tration. 
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tween. He is prosecuting the old trade very successfully, and says that 
Ocracoke is so disagreeable a place, he will hold on until this Adm®. ends— 
& then, he will resign. He thinks he can be indulged now—altho—in 
voting, he was on the fence man, & talked on both sides, as the contest 
varied, in the last presidential election. He owes his appointment—from a 
distant county, where he was a broken down country merchant, to Gen’. 
Joseph Bryan,*! then in Congress, & related to his wife. He has never been 
acceptable to the people at Ocracoke, who think he was improperly managed 
into office over them—and to complete the picture, he is avaricious & 
unpopular. But behold the luck! He, is collector of Ocracoke—his wifes 
father—& grandfather were successively—for a great many years, collectors 
of the port of Washington**—(this Town) Verily collectors offices seem 
to have been made for the family, from father to son—forever. My reason 
for thus detaining you from the other subject, is, that you may know who 
the Collector is—as well Gen!. S. & myself. Indeed I think that it requires 
just such an one as myself upon the spot, to keep the collector straight. 
But wander from the main point. 

D*. Potts shews, that bad, as was the arrangement, which let out the 
miseries of Seamen to the lowest bidder, that the present arrangement, is 
infinitely worse. The former, did secure some relief to all who applied for 
it. He shews, that $1500 was fixed by the merest accident, and that it 
is entirely insufficient for that great thoroughfare of Seamen, situated as it 
is—sctually out at Sea, and fifty or sixty Miles distant from the Main 
land—from Wood, provisions, or fresh water (unless caught during a 
Rain) & from Physicians or Society. He shews that however Mr. Inghams 
system, may answer for Towns & cities, having all the conveniences of 
life and health at hand—that Ocracoke, is—and ought to be an exception 
to the general arrangement:— and that when the System is strictly en- 
forced & applied to Ocracoke, that it literally deprives nearly 2/3 of the 
sick and disabled seamen in North Carolina, of even the hope of the com- 
mon charities of humanity. Mr. Inghams letter, (before referred to,) said, 
that $1500, was mow paid at Ocracoke for the maintenance of the Hospital 
—& that if $1600 were given me for that service. I would get that sum 
for what would cost only about $600 or less.” D*. Potts shews that $1500 
is mot now paid—& avers, that he heard the Collector, say since Christ- 
mas, that the arrangement was shamefully, unjust & insufficient—and that 
the present incumbent—viz Dudley would hardly receive enough to pay 
for the medicines he expended on the Sick! ! D*. Potts shews, that the 
insufficiencies of the House &c.—& the accommodations, is the reason why 
Mr. Ingham finds so few relieved, & lastly, he says that were I to go there, 
& take charge, that I would $1600, would leave me a very small pittance 
for my compensation—and that even with the addition of the light House, 

$1 Joseph H. Bryan was born in Windsor, North Carolina. He was a member of the 
North Carolina House of Commons, 1804, 1805, 1807-1809; and a member of the United 


States House of Representatives from March 4, 1815, to March 8, 1819. Biographical Direct- 


ory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 752. 
$2 Perhaps he is referring to James Taylor, who was collector of the port for several 
years. David Stone to James Madison, Feb. 10, 1807, Madison Papers, Library of Congress. 
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the inducement is too sorry. And so, too, I would judge, if the slender- 
ness of my circumstances did not render even a small matter an object in 
my family. 

One word more concerning the System—adopted by Mr. Ingham. It 
may be a very valuable and proper one, as a general plan of expenditure, 
but like other general rules, there must be some exceptions, It can not be 
alike just proper, or even expedient, for all places. For Towns & Cities, or 
even country places, where are physicians—& wood & provisions by going 
a few hundred yards—or to market, & where are comfortable Houses to 
rent & fresh water to be had at the well or spring, and society & the pleas- 
ures of Town or Country to be had by going abroad for them it may do. 
But God bless us! The Departments forget that Ocracoke is Sixty Miles 
out at Sea Look at a map & it will be seen that there is no place like it in 
America, literally a sand bank thrown up in the Ocean. inhabited by pilots, 
fishermen & mariners. Wood even, cannot be had short of sixty miles. 
Water at the same distance, unless caught during a Rain. (a luxury un- 
known to Seamen, since D™ Potts quit there.) He had access to the only 
Tank at Portsmo. for his sailors. Provisions are mostly obtained in New 
York, Boston, Balto or Phila by returning vessels from those ports—and 
yet this very Ocracoke, where no physician resides is the passway of a least 
2/3 or more of all the Seamen employed in the commerce of North Caro- 
lina. Many of whom, in the warm months, in our fresh water & marshy 
rivers & on board small vessels in which they are, contract diseases, or get 
injured limbs, and are under the necessity of going to sea, & taking the 
chances of the voyage, because there is no prospect of comfort at Ports- 
mouth Hospital. Such in effect, is Dr. Potts’ representation—& such was 
Gen!. Speights & my own. Is it not apparent, hence, that humanity and 
justice require, that Ocracoke should have something more? should form 
an exception to Mr. Inghams general system? Nothing can be more clear. 
A liberal allowance should be made to render the Hospital permanent & 
and adequate to the distress of those who would & ought to apply for 
relief. This is a State concern, & so Gen!. Speight & Mr Carson** deemed 
it; & the latter was on the eve of making it the subject of enquiry, by a 
formal resolution, but Gen!. Speight hindered him, by saying he could get 
the whole put rightly applying to the President. North Carolina pays into 
the national Treasury, every year upon Salt, Sugar & Iron alone, more 
than the whole expense of her State Government, & no State is more de- 
voted to the Adm". than her; & yet, what does she get in return? A small 
expenditure for light Houses & Buoys & two or three inconsiderable appro- 
priations for our Waters, while other States have millions——Surely then, 
the Merchants of North Carolina & all others interested in our commerce, 
should have, at least, granted to the State, enough to support and relieve all 
the Sick seamen, who pass at Ocracoke & would there be relieved if they 
could. In truth $2000. (the bid of D*. Hellen,) ought to be specially 
applied to that institution. For that sum humane treatment & medical 


33 For a sketch of Samuel P. Carson see note 16 above. 
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advice can be secured to all who apply. Let the Hospital be made what 
it ought to be, and there will be no scarcity of patients; nor much danger, 
that at $2000, even, for the Hospital alone, the contractor would be too 
well compensated. 

I will only add, that, if you please to give me the contract for the 
Hospital, & the compensation not less than $1500—& will add that of 
Ocracoke Light House, so as to make it worth my attention to go there, 
I will remove there, & carry what is greatly needed—a worthy physician— 
I will provide adequate accommodations, & besides securing to you the 
blessings of the sick seamen, the whole State of North Carolina will testify 
her approbation. I will do more,—I will be able to render more service 
to your cause & the cause of your friends, than every one put together, 
now in the employ of the United States, in this Section of the State. This 
is not a vain boast,—but a fact well known to Gen'. Speight—and hence 
his reason for so anxiously desiring to get me there. The New Light Vessel 
to be stationed at Brant Island, has no keeper. Gen’. Speights plan, was to 
transfer the Ocracoke Light keeper to the new station—®& so leave that at 
Ocracoke vacant, for me. It would place him within a few miles of his 
family:—Ocracoke is 60 miles distant from his family & his little farm. 
So that it would be an advantage to him to be so transferred. Now, that 
the whole case is fairly before you, I leave it to your decision.— 

I was amazed, on my return, to find such efforts making to reinstate 
Mr. Calhoun in this State. The Mess*. Blounts*4—& all our leading men 
this way, had taken their tone from the Telegraph, and were casting blame 
on you, and reproaching Mr. Van Buren and rising one vast shout of 
triumph for Mr. Calhoun. An attempt was making to get the leading 
partisans of Mr. Calhoun in other parts of the State to write & meet Mr 
C. at some Town, as he passed through to the South, & give him a great 
complimentary dinner. Tarborough was fixed on as the place; & a Mr. 
Swift, (nephew of the Gen!. of same name) and a broken down New York 
merchant, who has resided the last two years in the family of the Collector 
of this port, was the person corresponding with Mr. Calhoun & his parti- 
sans, to effect the meeting & the festive arrangements. He informed me 
so himself. I informed him—& the Mess*. Blounts & others, that the 
Telegraph had misled them—I made known its defection from your inter- 
ests—TI stated what—I had seen & heard at Washington, on board the 
Steam Boat & in the Stage, among the Southern Mem*. Congress; & shewed 
them that Mr Calhoun & his confidential partisans were covertly opposed 
to you, & at the proper time, they would openly shew it—that a plan of 
operations manifestly hostile, was maturing & that its object was the over- 
throw of both yourself & Mr. Van Buren—& to seize upon the reins & 
mount into power. I rallied the Jackson men & advised them to disen- 
tangle themselves from Mr Calhouns partisans—that the line was drawn— 
that they were & must be deemed among the opposition, & that Mr. Van 

$4 Doubtless reference is made to William A. and Thomas H. Blount. Thomas H. Blount 


was collector for the port at Washington for a number of years. See Official Register of 
the United States (Biennial Reports from 1815 to 18338). 
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Buren must be identified with yourself in this contest. D*. Potts came, & 
seconded my efforts & told them that the People in Tarbo’ would not offer 
such a disrespect to yourself or Mr. Van Buren, as to participate in any 
such feast. I told my friends, that instead of wasting their friendship 
upon me, that I would give way, & we would all unite to re elect D*. Hall®® 
—that he was truly devoted to yourself & Mr. Van Buren & had no tinc- 
ture of Calhounism about him. In doing this, I of course go against my 
kinsman—Gen!. W. A. Blount**—who had desired an election to Congress; 
but had shouldered Mr Calhoun to hoist him into the presidency. By way 
of sample, of what he was doing I enclose a paper, Containing an effusion 
from his pen, over the signature of “Cassio.” These movements of ours, 
caused your real friends to draw off: the Dinner project ceased to be talked 
of & was discountenanced—& Gen!. Blount, it is said, will probably de- 
cline competing for Congress. In fine, I hope we shall yet get things 
straight & keep them so in this quarter. But I now find that these things 
were known to a few of the Confidents of Mr. Calhoun, in the Senate of 
our last Legislature & is the reason, why they so strenuously opposed my 
Resolution approbatory of your administration & Recommending your re- 
election. The Speaker of the Senate deeming me his friend, ventured to 
beseech me not to stir the subject, & himself & the others, in the Secret 
of what was to happen at Washington,—reprobated pledging the state to 
you; pretended that you would not be a candidate, & averred that disclos. 
ures & events would render it proper to support some other candidate, dear 
to No. Car.—Genl Wilson, now informs me that Mr. Calhoun was the 
person alluded to: & that this State was to be kept up in the market. But 
it won’t do— 
God bless you my dear sir & believe me 
Your servant & friend 


As a half a dozen or so members of Congress united in saying to you that 
they believed I would perform the contract well—I may hope that the 
Gov'*.dent I am 

P. S. I suppose that I can hardly be deemed in quest of office, but if I 
were, perhaps my claims to a share of the Confidence and kindness of the 
Government would not be inferior to those of hundreds who share largely 
of both. The contractor who supplies the public offices with fire wood, 
is as justly denominated a Government officer, as is the Hospital Con- 
tractor of Ocracoke. 





35 Thomas H. Hall was born in Prince George County, Virginia, and practiced medicine 
in Tarboro, North Carolina. He was a member of the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress from 1817 to 1825 and from 1827 to 1885. He was a member of the state Senate 
in 1836. He died in Tarboro, June 30, 1858. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1048. 

36 William A. Blount (October 26, 1792-June 4, 1867) was a son of John Gray Blount. 
He served in the War of 1812. He represented Beaufort County in the House of Com- 
mons in 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, and 18388; was a trustee of the University of North Caro- 
lina from 1826 until his death ; and served as a member of the Board of Internal Improve- 
ment. At his own expense he "fitted out = detachment of soldiers for the Confederacy. His 
first wife was Anne Haywood, daughter of Sherwood Haywood. Ashe, Samuel A., Bio- 
— History of North Carolina, I, 164-166; A Manual of North Carolina, 1918, pp. 
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The vacancy happens in June—if I can be gratified if Gen’. Speight can 
be gratified in this matter, please inform me early that I may go & secure 
a House & all else necessary, previously 


From Rosert Love 


Raleigh 17 of Nov™ 1831 
His Excellency Andrew Jackson 
My dear Sir— 


It is with much pleasure that I enclose to you the first N°. of a paper 
Published here, for the first time on Tuesday last, I will say nothing about 
the paper, as it will speak for itself, The Editors are both young men 
with whom I have not had any acquaintance, yet with Judge Potter®’ the 
Father of one of them I have had an acquaintance of a long standing, 
Suffice it to say that I am well pleased with their avowed Politicks, and 
Manly Address 

My worthy friend the object of this Letter is to crave your friendly 
permission to dig for Gold in the Cherokee Country—I have three Sons & 
as many Son in laws living not far distant from me, and we can spare 
among us forty strong and active hands & still retain a force sufficient 
to make our bread, and that is all we can do in a country like ours where 
we cannot grow Cotton or Tobacco, our employment being as the old saying 
is we can make plenty of Hog and Hominy, and then sit down and eat it 

I am well aware how your mind of late must have been Pestered with 
the Turmoils & Bablings of a few disappointed Men who were seeking more 
after the loaves & Fishes than the Public weal— 

As this Letter is intended only for your own Ear I will speak more freely 
to you than I otherwise would, I think I know it is the most Ardent desire 
of your friends in this state, that you will suffer your name to be brought 
forward at the next Presidential Election knowing as I believe I do the 
Gratification that it would afford your Enemies if they could throw 
Stumbling Blocks Sufficient in the way so as to cause you to decline a 
reelection 

North Carolina Most unquestionably is now strong for you than the[y] 
were at the last Election—Any information I may obtain on this Score, 
the little time I may remain here after our Gen' Assembly convenes which 
is to be on Monday next I will most assured communicate to you, I expect 
to leave here sometime about the fourth or fifth of Next Month 

Our governor®® with whom I had a friendly conversation last Evening 
is very warm in your Interest, and will do every thing for you in his power 

I have heard nothing as regards our relations with the Mexicans and 
South American Governments, but I presume that they remain friendly 
toward us 

87 Henry Potter (1765-Dec. 20, 1857) was born in Granville County, North Carolina. 
He was appointed by Jefferson in 1801 as a federal judge and served on the bench for 


over fifty years. Appleton’s Cy dia of American Biography, V, 89. 
88 Montfort Stokes of Wilkes County, governor of North Carolina, 1830-1882. 
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I hope you have enjoyed good health since at the City—My wifes health 
is much improved within the last six or eight months, and thank God 
considering old age I have had my health better than could have been 
reasonably expected 

I am with every feeling of friendship and regard your ob‘ Serv’ &c 
N, Be so kind as to write to us often as you may find a leisure moment— 


From Rosert Love 
Waynesville 1st of Sept 1832 
To His Excellency the President of the US— 
My dear Sir) 

Some two or three days Mails back I Rec’ a communication from the 
Secretary of the United States informing of me that you had the Goodness 
to appoint me Surveyor for running & marking the Boundary line between 
the United States, and the United Mexican States; 

Having noticed in some paper latterly that himself, and family are at 
the White Sulphur Springs in Virginia; And seeing of it also stated that 
you intended a Visit at this time to the Hermitage—I therefore avail 
myself of writing to you on the Occasion—I am afraid my worthy friend 
that I will be unable to perform the arduous duties of a Surveyor, as it 
must be done on foot, yet my desire is great on the Subject, for the advan- 
tages of the Geographical knowledge that may be acquired on a tour of 
the kind—Everything which I may say to you in this Letter, I wish it 
to be for your own Eye & Ear—I do not wish that any thing which I 
may communicate to you now may be considered as an acceptance or not 
of the appointment above alluded to, untill after our next Presidential 
Election, as every exertion is now making by the opposition by Intrigue, 
and every artifice, that can be invented by man to defeat your Election— 
I am nominated for this district as for an Elector for yourself and V. B. 
our state has got into a distracted situation as to the Vice Presidency, and 
the opposition are doing every thing in their power to keep up a Division 
on that head with a view, I presume of preventing an Election by the Col- 
lege of Elections—This District is strongly in favour of V. B. Believing 
that Mr Barbour*® altho a worthy man cannot be Elected, Yet by his 
taking off Votes on the Republican side may be the Mean of letting the 
Election go into the Senate and thereby let Sergeant*® be our next Vice 
President a measure much deprecated by the Majority of this District; Yet 
about Asheville & Morganton their party have some what increased owing 
to the Influence and family connection of Col° A Erwin‘! I presume who 

89 Philip P. Barbour was judge of the United States District of Eastern Virginia. 
40 John Sergeant was a member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 
41 Alexander Erwin was the son of Nathaniel Erwin, who came to America in 1740 and 
settled in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. His son, Alexander, became a colonel in the 
n Revolution. He settled in Burke County, North Carolina, where he was clerk 
of the court for a number of years. He was one of the committee of three who laid out 


the town of Morganton in 1780. He married Sarah Robinson. Ashe, Samuel A., Biographi- 
eal History of North Carolina, VII, 1€2. 
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has been among them almost all the Summer, These are my reasons for 
not saying yea or nay about my acceptance of the appointment if it can 
be Evaded untill after the Presidential Election—And I also wish you to 
state to me whether or no I could be permitted to have an assistant by the 
Government, and if for myself to have the Appointment, and also whether 
I can be authorised to appoint two or three men of my acquaintance to go 
along as Chainmen & Markers—and what you might suppose their daily 
pay would be—I am Very desirous of performing of the tour for the 
reasons above set forth, If it should please the Almighty to enable me to 
do so, Yet people of my age become much debilitated, and Scarcely able 
to know their own abilities or inabilitics for one week at a time, 

I am now in the Seventy third year of my age—I shall to the Secretary 
of State letting of him know of my receiving of his Communication— 

Be so good as to write to me as Early as you can with convenience and 
be so good as to let me know where I can write to you again, whether 
at the Hermitage or the City of Washington, My wife had been Very 
unwell for some thing like four or five weeks and for the last four or five 
days principally to her bed I am with every degree of Friendship & due 
respect your 

Obt Servet &C 
Gen! A Jackson 


From JoHN H. BENTON 


Chapel Hill North Carolina Nov 34 1832 


Honored Sir 


While you were at the Hermitage I took the liberty of addressing you 
upon the subject of obtaining a warrant for a cadets place at the military 
academy at West Point, inclosing my letter to Mr R. Burton But not 
receiving an answer I concluded that your attention was so much directed 
to other more important matters that you could not attend to my request. 
Acting upon this supposition I next addressed a letter to the War Depart- 
ment to know what was requisite for an applicant. Since, however, I 
did so I have received a letter from Mr Burton saying that you left Tennes- 
see before he had an opportunity of delivering my letter. I influenced 
by your proverbial kindness to the American youth I have now determined 
to address you and request of you a warrant, knowing that you have the 
power to grant 15. My reasons for not wishing to apply in the usual 
way are as follows. I have no political friends upon whom I can rely for 
urging my suit and I would much rather address myself to you and rely 
upon your kindness than trust to the exertions of a man whom political 
motives indifference or some cause might prevent from gaining a cause of 
vital importance to me. It has ever been my design from early youth to 
embrace the profession of arms and with the full and free consent of my 
father, with the power to fulful every duty and satisfy every item of the 
necessary qualifications I now present myself. As my district is already 
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filled and I am now 18 years old should I fail in obtaining a warrant from 
you I must turn, however reluctantly to the study of some other profes- 
sion, & hope sir you will pardon my presumption in addressing you when 
you reflect upon the motives by which I am influenced. May I request of 
you an answer by the earliest, convenient, mail, that I may go on to the 
North and endeavor to evince my gratitude (should you grant my request) 
by preparing myself well for holding an honorable station in my class. 

Your nephew, who is at this place and with whom I am intimately 
acquainted, is well and holds a high station both in his Class and in the 
respect and esteem of his fellow students 


Yours with respect & esteem 


From JoHn C. EnrincHaus® anp Isaac P. FREEMAN“ 
Elizabeth City, N. C. January 224 1833. 
Sir 
The undersigned have the Honour to transmit to Your Excellency a 
Copy of the proceedings of a Union meeting, held at the Court House in 
this Town on the 19” inst. agreeable to a resolution adopted.“ 
The undersigned avail themselves of this opportunity of assuring Your 
Excellency of the high consideration they entertain for You 
John C. Ehringhaus 
Isaac P. Freeman 


His Excellency Andrew Jackson 
President of the United States 


42 John C. Ehringhaus came from Germany and settled in Elizabeth City, North Caro- 
lina. He married Matilda Gregory, the granddaughter of General Isaac Gregory of Cam- 
den County. He was assistant cashier in charge of the State Branch Bank, Elizabeth 
City. He was twice a member of the state House of Representatives from Pasquotank 
County. For a a E. of years he was clerk and master in equity of Pasquotank 
County, where many records in his handwriting are still p The family home, 
“Ehringhausen,” still stands in Westphalia. For this information, the editor is indebted to 
J. C. B. Erhinghaus, governor of North Carolina, 1933-1937, a great-grandson of John 


C. Ehringhaus. 
= A practising physician in Elizabeth City. 
“Union Meeting 

Hed at the Court House in Elizabeth City, N. C., January 19, 1833. 

“At a large respectable meeting of the citizens of the County of Pasquotank, held pur- 
suant to public notice at the Court House in Elizabeth City on Saturday the 19th Jan. 
inst. for the purpose of expressing their opinion on the subject of Nullification as held 
out by the State of South Carolina, and of the Proclamation recently issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States— 

“Colonel Carter Barnard was unanimously Chosen President, and Stephen Charles Esq. 
vice President; and Mr. John C. Ehringhaus and Dr. Isaac P. n Secretaries. 

“On motion the following gentlemen were appointed a Committee to draft resolutions 
proper to be submitted to this meeting; Edward A. McNally, Charles R. Kinney, Exum 
Newby, William Charles, Edmund Blount, James M. Grice and Hezekiah Lockwood. 

“After an absence of about half an hour Edward A. McNally, Chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported the following Preamble and Resolutions. 

“Whereas we view with a becoming pride, undiminished patriotism and gratitude the 
strong and flattering testimony which every successive year exhibits of the unprecedented 
prosperity of our country, the increasing wealth and happiness of our fellow citizens in 
every condition and location throughout this great and powerful nation; a condition 
which we owe to the fostering care and protection of our blessed Union. And whereas we 


believe that any act or circumstance calculated to dissolve or even to impair that Union 
would be the greatest of all calamities, not only to the happy citizens of this confederacy, 
but to the subjects of despotick rule throughout the world, who fondly look to these 
United States as the bright Constellation that imparts its benign rays to their gloom of 
bondage, and that at last will guide their steps to the state of freedom. Whereas it is 
with sincere regret and deep sorrow that we perceive, amidst this unparallelled prosperity, 
a discontent and discord in our neighbouring and sister state, South Carolina, that greatly 
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From WILuiaM PoLk 
Raleigh, Dec. 7" 1833 


Dear Sir 
This will be handed to you by my son Rufus K. Polk, at present a student 


disturb the peace of that hitherto gallant and patriotic State, and threaten the dissolution 
of our beloved Union. And whereas the discontented portion of the citizens of that un- 
happy State have recently assembled a Convention, and made and published an Ordinance 
declaring certain acts of the United States Congress, passed in the years 1828 and 1832 
imposing duties on imports, unconstitutional, and further declaring, that the State of 
South Carolina possesses the power naturally and constitutionally to nullify the said 
acts and to prevent their execution within her own territorial limits: and directing that 
laws be made in the said State to carry the provisions of the said Ordinance into effect ; which 
laws have in pursuance thereof been made, and ordered to be put into operation on the 
Ist day of February next. 

“And whereas on the appearance of the said Ordinance, the President of the United 
States issued a Poclamation dated the 10th day of D last, amongst other things 
denying the right of such nullification in any one State—declaring the nature and integrity 
of the Federal compact, and the efficiency of the laws to carry themselves into execution 
under a prompt and fearless administration of them—and that if the execution of the 
laws should be resisted by armed force, it is Treason; and the said Proclamation being 
addressed generally to the people of the United States, and apparently as an appeal to 
their opinions, and a request fer the aid of their wisdom and Patriotism in so extraordinary 
and perilous crisis. 

“We therefore, a portion of the citizens of Pasquotank County, (and confidentially 
believing ourselves expressing the opinion of the whole county excepting five or six 
individuals) convened for the purpose of taking into consideration the important sub- 
jects contained in the Proclamation our distinguished and patriotic Chief Magistrate, 
resolve, and it is by us herein. 

“Resolved, That having lived in unexampled prosperity under our present happy form 
of Government, which is the admiration of the world; and perceiving that our Constitu- 
tion is assailed, our Union threatened with disruption, and that we are on the verge of 
a civil war, we, in the langage of the immortal Jefferson, pledge our lives, fortunes, & 
sacred honor to support the government in the execution of its laws, and to sustain 
and preserve the constitution and the Union—[Passed Nem con.] 

“Resolved, That at the present crisis in our public affairs, when our Constitution and 
Union are so seriously menaced, the Proclamation recently issued by the President of the 
United States, is both timely and patriotic, and a manifestation of that firmness and 
dicision which have ever characterized his conduct in maintaining and supporting the 
laws and the integrity of our Union.— 

[About 9 dissenting voted.] 

“Resolved, That we view the Ordinance recently passed by a Convention in South Caro- 
lina, as revolutionary in its character, subversive of the Constitution and the dearest 
rights of our citizens, and that we depreciate Nullification, as held out by that state, 
and embraced in the spirit and provisions of the said Ordinance; but that we hail the 
Proclamation of the President of the United States, issued on the 10th Dec. 1832, as in 
accordance with our views and opinions, and being so, we pledge ourselves to sustain 
him therein. [9 dissenting votes counted.] 

“Resolved, That we view the present high Tariff of duties as inexpedient and unneces- 
sary, and as partial and oppressive in its operation; and we will use all lawful means 
to procure its reduction—Nem con. 

“Resolved, That we admit the right to which every citizen of this free and happy 
eountry is entitled, of forming and freely expressing his opinions on subjects of religion 
and politics, yet that we regret the zealous advocacy and support given to the principles 
of Nullification in the recent session of our Legislature by our Senator, and one of our 
Delegates in the House of Commons, lest that it might be taken as according with, or in 
any way encouraged by the opinions and wishes of their constituents. [The dissentients 
not counted—but apparently a few more than on the third Resolution.] 

“Resolved, That the citizens of our neighboring counties are respectfully requested to 
convene Union Meetings as nearly as practicable, and that copies of these proceedings 
be ee to the Sheriffs of the said counties, to be laid before such meetings when 
conven 

“Resolved That copies of the proceedings of this meeting be addressed to his excellency 
the Governor of this State, our Senators and Representatives in Congress, and to the 
President of the United States. 

“Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the North Carolina 
Advocate, Elizabeth City Star, Raleigh Constitutionalist, Washington Globe, National Intelli- 
gencer, and Charleston Courier. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting are justly due and cheerfully tendered to 
Col. Barnard and Stephen Charles, Esq. for the able and impartial manner in which they 
have presided over its deliberations.—[This Resolution, with the 6th, 7th, and 8th passed 


unanimously. ] o Pinenee 
arter rna 
President. 
Stephen Charles, Vice President 





John C. Ehringhaus, 
Isaac P. Freeman, 
Secretaries.” 
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of the University of Virginia; who visits Washington during a short win- 
ter vacation. 

I take the liberty of introducing him to you not with a hope or expecta- 
tion, that you should pay him any attention, other than a mere how day— 
but to gratify a wish he has to see you.— 

I am dear Sir 
Your most Obt 
Servant 


Endorsed on the verso in the handwriting of Jackson: “Gen!’. W. Polk 
by his son Rufus Polk” 


From Witu1aM H. Haywoop, Jr.” 
22°4February 1834. 


To President Jackson 


I have the honour to receive under your frank a printed copy of Mr 
Senator Rives’#* speech upon the Deposit question—I thank you for this 
compliment because it affords me this opportunity of assuring you that 
your friends in this state approve the motives and will sustain the measures 
of their Chief Executive in removing the public treasure from the custody 
and controul of the Bank of the U. States. In North Carolina we are a 
plain honest republican people and we love liberty more than we love self. 
We endured much to establish freedom and can bear more to preserve it. 
We can discriminate between a selfish ambition and the fearless exercise 
of duty in defending the rights of the people and their government against 
the impudent assumptions of a monied corporation. Even in the glare of 
Senatorial sophistry we cannot fail to discern that a President who loved 
power more than he loves his country and her laws, might (unlike yourself) 
have courted the alliance of this corrupting monopoly instead of resisting 
its encroachments, and the practise of the Bank plainly shows that it had 
been an easier task for you. Hence the long speeches of certain aspirants 
fall without effect upon the democracy of North Carolina—while the 
startling facts disclosed in the Secretary’s report have strengthened the 
cause of opposition to that dangerous Institution. If the people of the 
U. States will at every sacrifice persevere in resisting this attempt upon 
the purity and independence of their government by the managers of a 
Bank we may hope that it will settle the question. At least we shall have 
gone far towards preventing any future efforts to force the renewal of a 
Bank Charter if experience shall prove that such an institution is necessary 
to our government. 

45 “Will H. Haywood Jr.,” as he signed himself (October 28, 1801-October 17, 1852), 
graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1819, studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1822. He was a member of the North Carolina House of Commons in 
1831, 1834-1836, serving the last year as speaker; was appointed chargé d’affairs in Bel- 
gium by Van Buren, but declined; was a member of the United States Senate from March 
4, 1848, to July 25, 1846, when he resigned, having refused instructions from the legisla- 


ture of North Carolina. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1081. 
46 William C. Rives of Virginia. 
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Sir you have been charged without truth with having seized both “the 
sword & purse” of this government—Mr Rives has most triumphantly 
exposed the imputation and the great body of your countrymen will repu- 
diate the charge by combining always with your distinguished name the 
recollection that in the field you have turned the sword of one enemy and 
in the cabinet you have seized upon the purse of another foe to the liberties 
of a free people and these are the signel acts of your life which political 
rancour and affected patriotism have pervailed to make out a charge of 
USURPATION—The former atchievement will never be forgotten but in 
the warm hearted and generous recollection of the latter deliverance—The 
glory of the one was attempted to be observed by captious pretexts against 
the means which you found necessary for its accomplishment and yours 
would be an enviable distinction truly if malice or jealousy could cast no 
cloud of censure about the other.—But I did not mean to abuse my 
privilege by obtruding an essay on politics or a long letter of adulation 
upon the notice of one whose station forbids a trespass upon his time 
and who needs no note of commendation to cheer him in the course of 
publick duty—Excuse me Sir for the liberty I have taken already May 
God give success to your administration of this government of Freeman 
and preserve your life many years to witness the fruits of your own patrio- 
tick exertions— 


I am your friend and fellow Citizen 
Raleigh N. Carolina 


From JoHn H. WHEELER“ 
Baltimore 
224 May ([18]35 


Sir 

This will be handed to your Excellency by Mr Hubbel, P.M. at Bath 
New York. He is a gentleman of much respectability & a friend to 
true principles 

Allow me to congratulate you on the result of our Convention, 


I am, with much respect & gratitude 
Your ob. servant 


From Rosert Love 
6% July 1836 


His Excellency the President 
of the United States 


My worthy friend your friendly Letter of the 9 June came to hand a 


47 John H. Wheeler (August 6, 1806-1882) was born at Murfreesboro, North Carolina. 
He graduated from Columbian University, Washington, D. C., and studied law at the 
University of North Carolina. He served as secretary of the board of commissioners under 
the treaty with France to decide on the claims of American citizens for spoliation under the 
Berlin and Milan decrees; was a member of the legislature of North Carolina in 1837; 
Was superintendent of the United States mint at Charlotte, 1836-1841; served as treasurer 
of North Carolina, 1842; was minister to Nicarauga, 1854-1857; was an employee of the 
Statistical Bureau, Washington, D. C., 1859-1861; and in 1863 was sent to England by 
the legislature of North Carolina for material to enlarge the history of the State. He 

Congress. Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography, Vi, 453. Papers of John H. Wheeler, Library of Congress. 
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few Mails ago, and it is gratifying to me to hear that you are enjoying 
of reasonable health, not withstanding the distress and Trouble which you 
must of late have experienced, for some Months past, But before this 
reaches you, your mind will have received some quietude 

A great degree of Anxiety are in the People of this County with a Hope 
that you will come to the Sulphur Springs in Buncombe County some in 
the course of this Summer, Indeed nothing could be more gratifying to 
my, as it would render to me the happiness of Seeing you once more By the 
permission of a Benevolent and Good God—should it be your Intention I 
request of you to inform me of the time, that I may make preparations to 
meet with you there, 

I also wish you to inform me where Maj’ B. F Curry* is If you have 
any knowledge, as I presume that will have some Agency In Settling 
of the Indian Claims before their removall—My Son Dillard Love are very 
much in arears by the Management of a youngman whome we had taken 
into Business, for the last two years and Married an Indian Woman and 
Emigrated before the time was up and who is since dead—we have been 
a good deal oppressed with his bad management in Sliping off as he did, 
and leaving the Business in a Very deranged way, and left us to meet some 
heavy claims in Charlestown, and first Collecting all he could before he 
went off—My health thanks be to a Great and Good has been reasonably 
Good, yet I remain an unfortunate Cripple— 

I am my dear friend with every degree of respect your Sincere friend &c 
His Excellency the President 
of the United States 


From Rosert STRANGE*® 
Washington City 
June 17. 1840. 


His Excellency 
A. Jackson 


Sir 
A constituent of mine whose son was seized in Texas and carried to 
Matamoras where he is now a prisoner has solisted my sympathies deeply 


in his behalf—®° 


48 Benjamin F. Curry was the emigration agent for the Cherokees, whom it was 
— to remove from Georgia to the territory west of the Mississippi. Bassett, op. cit., 

A n. 

49 Robert Strange (September 20, 1796-February 19, 1854) was born at Manchester, 
Virginia; graduated from Hampden Sidney College; and moved to Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, in 1815. He was a member of the North Carolina House of Commons, 1821-1823, 
and 1826; was a justice of the supreme court of the State, 1827-1836; was a member of 
the United States Senate, 1836-1840; and later served as solicitor of the fifth judicial dis- 
se North Carolina. Biographical Directory of the Americen Congress, 1774-1927, 
Pp. " 

50 Sylvester Brown was collector at Ocracoke. Official Register of the United States, 
1838, p. 58. The following letter was enclosed by Robert Strange to Andrew Jackson: 

“Ocracoke N. C. May 25th 1840 





“Dear Sir 
I wrote you a few days ago from Washington on the Subject of my sons imprisonment 


at Matamoras it has been Suggested to me—if I could procure a letter in his behalf—from 
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I enclose you a letter received from him a few days since and without 
presuming to suggest any thing to you, will feel highly gratified to be the 
channel of any assistance you may think proper to render him 


I am with the utmost respect 
yr Obt Sev. 


From JoHN H. WHEELER 


Raleigh 10 Dec. *42 
My much esteemed Sir 


Your kind favour of the 9** of Sept™ last, was received by our course of 
mail, and I have foreborne to answer it until this moment hoping by this 
delay to render my communication the more welcome containing more 
agreeable information as regards our political friends & their prospects. 

Our Legislature is decidedly democratic by 25 or 30 votes. I sent to 
your address at home last week “the Standard” which affords the latest 
& most detailed information as regards our Senator, who is to serve for six 
years from the 4% of March next. Our democratic friends early in the 
session conferred on the subject, and your old & tried friend Bedford Brown 
received a large majority of votes, as the democratic nominee; But notwith- 
standing all this Judge R. M. Saunder’s®! friends prefer to run him, the 
Whigs adhering to Graham;®? Thus we stand, thus distracted; I think 
the President of the U States or Genl Jackson to St Anna or some of the high functionaries 
in Mexico it might under the peculiar circumstances of my sons captivity his being so 
young a Man. traveling in company with only five or six persons without making any 
resistance or being employed in any way hostile to Mexico have some influence in oums 
his release or if not that place him in a more Comfortable situation thought of 
being « live and treated as no doubt he to—worse than our slaves and barely suficient food 


to support life is Worse far worse than to hear he had been killed or died a natural 
Death—if you Can in any way aid me in procuring Such a letter—I will either be the 


z 
: 


always had 

him—We have a great many of his po ge written Since he left home, he never lost sight 
of his duty to his Parents—and it was from not receiving a letter from him in some 
months that first caused our fears—I fear I shall tax you too severely with my letter and 
ask too much of your hands, you will however I know make allowance for a heart 


broke Father— 
Your friend & 
Obt 8S 


Sylvester Brown 
“To the Hon. Robert Strange 

Senator in Congress” 

51 Romulus M. Saunders (March 3, 1791-April 21, 1867), was a member of the legislature 
of North Carolina, representative in Congress, attorney general of the State, and judge 
of the superior court, 1835-1840, 1852-1856. He was minister to Spain, 1846-1849, and a 
member of the board of commissioners to revise the laws of the State. Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1495. 

52 William A. Graham (September 5, 1804-April 11, 1865) was one of the most outstand- 
ing men in the State. In November, 1840, he was elected to fill the unexpired term of 
Senator Robert Strange, but the assembly of 1842-1848 was Democratic so he was not 

Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 480-481. 
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that causes beyond the surface of things lie at the bottom. Mr. Brown®® 
is understood to prefer Mr. Van Buren as a candidate for the next Presi- 
dential campaign 44 while Mr. Saunders had raised the banner of Mr. 
Calhoun. All this wrong and premature, and if persisted in, will eventuate 
in the utter distruction of the Democratic party. Why contend about 
men, when great principles are at stake? The ballot on day before yester- 
day was for Brown 63, Graham 57, Saunders 42. Graham receiving the 
Whig strength, the Democrats divided between Brown & Saunders. The 
further balloting is put off until next Wednesday, and in the interim, a 
caucus will be held to reconcile differences, or to run a third candidate. 
I will not fail to send you information of the proceedings of our friends, 
Since no one I am confident can regret more than yourself the dissensions 


& divisions of our party. 

I am gratified to be able to inclose you resolutions introduced in the 
Legislature on the subject of the unjust amercement of Judge Hall on you 
in 1815,5* The voice of every patriotic Legislature seems unanimous on 
this subject; even the President & the National Intelligencer can no longer 
withstand the force of generous public sentiment, and the name of Judge 
Hall and his jesuitical advocate Mr. Conrad will receive merited obloquy 

Instructions will be passed to Mr. Mangum®® on the subject of the 
Bankrupt Law & other obvious measures of the Fedral party. But it is 
feared that last to all regard for principles, he will disregard them. 

The Destructing our state farms an important duty of the present 
Legislature A project is under advisement which will give us a decided 
majority in the next delegation of the State in Congress. 

Hoping soon to hear from you at this place, and with my earnest pray- 
ers for your health & happiness 


53 Bedford Brown (June 6, 1795-December 6, 1870) served in the assembly of North 
Carolina for a number of years. In 1829 he was elected to the United States Senate to 
fill the unexpired term of John Branch. He served from December 9, 1829, to November 
16, 1840, when he resigned because he would not obey the instructions of the legislature of 
the State. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 744. 

54 Wheeler enclosed the following resolution: 

“A resolution instructing the senators & requesting the representatives in Congress from 
North Carolina to support the passage of a bill to refund to Gen‘. Jackson a fine of One 
thousand dollars unjustly imposed on him. 

“Whereas in the month of January 1815 a fine of One thousand dollars was imposed 
upon and paid by Gen’. Andrew Jackson the Hero of New Orleans on account of an order 
issued by him as Major General Commanding the American forces which resulted in the 
safety of the City of New Orleans & aided in the success of the contest which resulted in 
the memorable victory achieved on the 8th of January. 

“Therefore—Resolved by the General Assembly of North Carolina that Our senators in 
Congress be and they are hereby instructed and. Our representatives requested to intro- 
duce and support the passage of a bill to refund to General Andrew Jackson the amount 
of the fine thus unjustly imposed upon him with the legal interest. 

“Resolved, that his Excellency the Governor of this state be and he is hereby requested 
to transmit a copy of the above preamble and. resolution to each of Our senators & repre- 
sentatives in Co 

“The above was introduced on 8th Dec 1842 in the House of Commons of No Ca by 
Hiram Satterfield Esq of Person Co.” 

Judge Dominick A. Hall fined Jackson $1,000 because he refused to recognize the court's 
writ of habeas corpus. The Whigs in Congress opposed refunding the fine. Nevertheless 
by an act of February 16, 1844, the fine was remitted with the interest which amounted 
to $2,732. Bassett, John Spencer, Life of Andrew Jackson, I, 224-231; II, ba 

55 Willie P. Mangum (May 10, 1792-September 14, 1861), was a member of the assembly 
of North Carolina, judge of the ‘superior court, and a member of the United States Senate 
from March 4, 1831, until he resigned, November 26, 1836. He was reélected to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Bedford Brown and served from 1840 to March 3, 
1853. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, p. 1284. 
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I am, with sentiments of perfect respect, your sincere 
Friend & well wisher 


My respectful salutations to Mr & Mrs J. & to my esteemed friend A J 
Donalson Esq 


Gen! A. Jackson 
Hermitage 


From JoHN H. WHEELER 


Raleigh ist Feb 1843 
My esteemed & venerable Friend 


Your kind letter dated the 21** of December last was duly received, 
and as I was much occupied in the onerous duties now devolving on the 
Treasurer of the State, to which appointment I have been recently elected 
by the kindness of my native State, I have delayed my answer. Indeed I 
wished to withhold my answer until the final passage of the resolutions 
instructing our Senators and requesting our Representatives in Congress 
to vote for the immediate refunding with full legal interest without any 
proviso or qualification whatever, the fine imposed on you by Judge Hall 
for defending New Orleans successfully against the British forces. 

I now enclose the resolution as it finally passed both Houses.°® The 
Fedral party, self styled Whigs contended for more than a week to resist 
the passage of this resolution and others with which it was connected, 
declaring the sacred right of Instruction, the implicit duty of the Repre- 
sentatives to obey or resign; declaring the Tariff passed by the present 
Congress unjust, unequal and oppressive, and insisting that it should be 
modified so as to place it on the basis of revenue duties only; and also 
denunciatory of the Bankrupt Law, as impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, destroying confidence and as encouraging fraud and reckless specula- 
tion. These resolutions, so strenuously opposed by the Fedralists so that 
some of their long winded orators talked until 2 o’clock in the morning, 
were finally passed by a strict party vote; and if nothing else had been 
done by this body, would have entitled the Legislature of 1842 to the 
approbation of the nation for its firmness, integrity and patriotism. 

The clouds that lowered over our Democratic friends, when I last wrote 
to you, as regard our election of a Senator in Congress in place of Mr. 
Graham, have all settled in the choice of William H Haywood jr Esq. The 

— 3 The following resolution accompanied Wheeler's letter : 

“That the fine imposed upon General Andrew Jackson during the late war by Judge 
Hall, should in the opinion of this Legislature be immediately refunded with full legal 
interest without any proviso or qualification whatever, as an act of justice to a brave, 
meritorious and distinguished officer. 

“That oar Senators in Congress be instructed and our Representatives requested to 
carry into effect the foregoing resolution. 

“Adopted by the Legislature of North Carolina on the 26th day of Jan. 1843. 

& forwarded to Genl Jackson by his devoted a = 


Wheeler 
Public Treasurer of the State 
of North Carolina 





“Raleigh Ist Feb. 1843” 
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split occurred in this win. Brown was a decided Van Buren man, Saunders 
openly for Mr. Calhoun This caused all our difficulties Mr Haywood is 
not committed to either, although a most decided & thorough going demo- 
crat. I send you by to-day’s mail his letter of acceptance, and should be 
pleased to know your opinion of it. He is an able advocate, experienced 
statesman, and what is better a sincere Christian 

There is a strong feeling in North Carolina for your old friend R. M. 
Johnson.57 The stand he took in Congress in your defence in the Seminole 
affair, the devotion with which he advocated your cause & entertained 
your efforts to administer the Government, his chivalric services in 
the field, and arduous labours in Congress receive the commendations of 
all classes of our community. The American nation are a grateful people. 
Lord Bacon says that in the vigorous youth of a country arms flourish; in her 
middle age, the useful arts; in her old age the fine arts—Our own nation 
England & Italy may fear this wisdom at present In all the great political 
struggles of our nation wherever a gallant and successful soldier led our 
party we triumphed. Our enemies had learnt the truth of this, and hence 
they ran Gen! Harrison & again I expect will run Gen!. Scott. But while the 
preference exists for this war worn soldier, & tried patriot in North Carolina, 
our people are not insensible to the claims of Mr Van Buren, or the talents 
of Mr Calhoun. “Principles and not men are and have always been the 
watch word of Democracy.” . 

Be assured that the reign of Whiggery is over in North Carolina. Our 
Legislature has been so destined as to give us a majority for the next ten 
years, and a majority in the next delegation to Congress. 

With my cordial salutations to Mr & Mrs Jackson and my old friend 
Maj. Donaldson, I am, my dear 

Sir, very Sincerely & grateful 
Your Friend 


From WiiuiaM H. Haywoon, Jr. 


Sketch of the Bill proposed by Mr. Haywood of North Carolina in the 
U. S. Senate on Texas annexation prepared at Mr. Blair’s request 24 Janu- 
ary 1845. 
1%\—It de[c]lares an enacts that as soon as any compact of Session or 
Annexation shall be ratified by the “supreme authorities” of the U. S. 
and Texas the ordinance of July 1787 for the Government of the 
North West Territory shall be and is hereby extended over and applied 
to the Territories ceded or annexed by Such compact in all respects save 
the 6th article and as a substitute for the 6th article it applies the 
Missouri compromise over one half of the Territory of Texas (adopts 
the spirit not the letter of that compromise[.] 

24—The compact of session itself to provide the line of division so as to 





57 Richard M. Johnson, in the contested election of 1836 for Vice-President, was elected 
by the United States Senate to fill the post. 
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make 2 Districts—when a state is formed in one district a state shall 
also be formed in the other—not less than 2 nor more than 6 at the 
will of Congress. 

34The compact to provide for a Cession (when made) of all Texas more 
or less but at all events to restore the “ancient limits of the Republic” 
as they were known and claimed under Jefferson Treaty of 1803. As 
to any other Territory in Texas but not of Jeffersons Treaty the com- 
pact to provide that the U. S. may without a violaion of faith to the 
people of Texas settle by negotiation or otherwise with Mexico if 
Mexico claims any of it—and shall at the entire discretion of the U. S. 
negotiate boundaries with Mexico or other nations. 

4*h_The compact to provide all reasonable stipulations as to price—prop- 
erty—and debts of Texas that are proper and acceptable to both 
governments. 

sth__Directs the President to proceed in executing these laws by appoint- 
ing officers, as provided in Ordinance of 1787 as soon as a Compact 
of session is finally ratified by supreme authority of both Govern- 
ments &c 

6*\—Pledges the faith of the nation to-enact other laws for fulfilling any 
compact that may be finally adopted by Supreme Authority of Texas 
and the U.S according to the substance of these provisions: 

7*»Provides that nothing in this act shall be construed so as to prevent 
or embarrass Congress from passing an act at the present or any future 
Congress for admitting Texas into the union as a mew state—nor 
against admitting any part of Texas into the union as a New State. 


NOTEs: 


There are divisions of opinion among Texasmen—The general objects 
of this Bill are to fall back upon some position (without abandoning 
any other in front of it whether held by few or many) when all who 
may not be for Texas can vote together next to build upon the popular 
decision a political platform of Law enacted—broad enough for all 
Texas men which all of us can occupy, and which (if this Session does 
no more) at once harmonizes our party—takes away all pretext for 
denouncing one another—puts the coming administration upon a clear 
field backed by precedent Legislative assent whence it may operate 
with confidence at home and renewed confidence in Texas which 
elevates us too above the influence of any objections or prejudices raised 
—against the mode and manner of our past diplomacy on Texas 
amongst those who deprecate and Condemn the past. 

The new President may wish to negotiate by Treaty—If he does he 
will see in this act a pledge before hand of Congress that within those 
limitations he is Sure of success—whilst this act does not pretend to 
assirt that if these terms are found to be impracticable or inadmiss- 
able other will be rejected by Congress. 

Mr. Polk comes in if this act passes without a party divided into 
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Bentonian Texas men and Calhoun Texas men but all will be Polk 
and Texas men! 

Further it is certain as a fact with or without reason for it that no 
other bill now before Congress will pass this session. This fact as 
must not be overlooked—we ought to do more but if we can do any 
more why not as well do it after this act as before? whilst with this 
act behind us, already passed, the perils of our defeat in the attempt 
to advance further would be obviously deminished—this act interposes 


no obsticles to our immediate advance beyond it 


Section 1*t—It uses the words supreme authorities and leaves open the 


points disputed here whether it is right to Annex Texas by Law of 
Congress or by Treaty. Those who hold either Side of that abstrac- 
tion may agree to an act in these words for if Treaty be the right 
mode it is then the supreme authority—if act of Congress be the 
right manner the supreme authority is that also! 

24Slavery Compromise—It must be consented to or Texas cannot 
be admitted—If it could there would be left open a source of eternal 
sectional adgitation and discord and perhaps Disunion. The com- 
promise lefts the south at home and the nation abroad, above the 
imputation of seeking Texas as a means of extending slavery and 
enlarging the political power—It yields at once with grace what the 
south will be compelled to surrender in the end—It takes away from 
malcontents a magazine of mischief whereby to agitate the country and 
to influence sectional hatred and Yielded non it would make Texas 
stronger with the masses at the North than it ever was in the South. 
Yeilded now it is not a dangerous concession to slavery abolition but 
merely vindicative of the South against the calumny of being slavery 
propoganists—a vindicative by her acts so different from abolition 

. . . If all this were fallacious it is almost certain indeed it is certain 
that without this concession & compromise on our part we can not get 
Texas. The issue ought to be fairly made up & presented as the facts 
are. To the South it is Texas and a compromise line—or no Texas 
at all. 

If the South from stubborness or passion will not accept Texas on 
Such terms she may refuse tho: Such as represent her in the “Supreme 
authority” & the thing is ended.—Her Senators need not refuse to 
vote for this Bill. but pass it and let the South know the issue and 
speak for her self or if Texas refuse to—make the line our President 
may form a compact without it and ask a subsequent assent, assigning 
the facts that Texas would not as his excuse and leave the supreme 
authority to say aye or no to it. How strong would present conces- 
sion make our appeal to our Northern brethern on this new issue 


unavoidable & final 


Sectn 34—It insists upon and requires the absolute retrocession of all that 


lies in Old Louisiana as ceded by Jefferson Treaty of 1803 to the U. S. 
—as to the residue Mexico may treat with us if she will and the power 
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is expressly agreed for in the Compact to prevent future agitation of 
the point whether the General Government can lawfully cede away 
our National Domain. 

Sectn 4—These details are left out of this bill to be inserted in the com- 

pact for the Sake of Singleness & Simplicity in the act and on account 
of the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of settling such things by 
our offer so as to avoid trifling differences of opinion—chiefly however 
to disconnect such issues from the main one of Texas or no Texas. 
5 If Texas is ceded by Treaty Mr Polk need not have a (detest- 
able) extra session of Congress but convene the Senate alone and if 
they ratify he may proceed to execute the laws as passed before hand. 
If the Treaty is rejected its friends may say they are then forced to 
try an act of Congress to admit Texas as a State and there may be 
proper steps taken before hand for the application by Texas to be 
admitted as a State upon her own Constitution as she may form it 
before hand to be submitted to Congress.—To admit as a state nothing 
is wanting but a hearing in the House—and there is no doubt about 
the constitutional power. 

Sec 7%, It is designed to show on the face of the Act that there is 
nothing antagonistic in it toward other schemes— 

But even at this session Bills may be pressed to annex as 4 state 
or as a Territory and put to vote and their rejection (which is a cer- 
tain result of our division) will not is such case do hurt to the main 
cause—nor will it (as I fear it might otherwise do) distract, excite 
divide and destroy the Democratic party and leave our excellent 
friend Mr. Polk to go into office without a party to support his ad- 
ministration. 

I believe a majority of the Senate are even at this session in favor 
of Annexation—Some think that it cannot be done without a Treaty— 
some that it may be done by Treaty or by act of Congress. Others 
agree that by Treaty Texas must be admitted if admitted as a Terri- 
tory in Whole or in part But as a state it may be admitted by act of 
Congress. 

All these might consistently vote for this Bill and leave Mr Polk 
and his administration to determine for themselves, the other questions 
decided by the Congress that comes into power with him. 

Such as Wish to press their move for a higher position may advance 
(after this act is passed) Without peril and no doubt they will be 
cheered and supported by Democrats in Congress as far as their con- 
science will permit. 

Why should a man who really desires success to Mr. Polks adminis- 
tration push on a Bill to be defeated before he has adopted a safe posi- 
tion behind him? These notes are hastily drawn to give a clue to the 
meaning & motives of this Bill. 

Mexico is not to be consulted about it—That is matter not capable 
of compromise and I am very happy to say I think Col Benton will 
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wave any objections to this Bill on that score and give it his hearty 


support 
Your friend 


This bill does not provide all I could wish to see done, But if we 
do so much we shall do well. Archer, Mangum, Rives, Henderson 
might be persuaded to vote for a measure of this sort if the Demo- 
crats unite upon it. If the measures proposed were half as good as 
the motives which have stimulated me to bring it forward they will 
do well at least I shall be able to say “I have done what I could” and 
leave the result to God 

Farewell 


Will H H [aywood] Jr 


To Andrew Jackson 


Nashville, Tennessee 








is) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


It’s a Far Cry. By Robert Watson Winston. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1937. P. vi, 381. $3.00.) 


This is an interesting book. An autobiography of a well 
known and well loved North Carolinian who since his child- 
hood in Civil War times has touched nearly every phase of 
life in the State, it has been described as “ta picture of a genera- 
tion.” It is written in an intimate, conversational style, as 
though Judge Winston had been talking to an interested group 
of listeners, as he so often does, and as though a stenographer 
had recorded his reminiscences for publication. So, naturally, 
it is chuck full of anecdotes, entertaining and enlightening. It 
makes no pretense to profundity, and champions no “cause.” 
The author reiterates that he has never been numbered among 
the “uplifters.” Nevertheless he has battled against race and 
sectional prejudice, and he has championed the best and decried 
the worst traditions of the Old South. As his thinking has 
matured and his observations have broadened, he has grown 
more and more liberal in his social point of view. 

Perhaps the most unique phase of Judge Winston’s long and 
interesting career was when in his sixties he turned school boy 
again. He was ready to retire from his profession, but he was 
definitely not through with life. He had several books in his 
system which he wanted to get out with reasonable regard for 
the current fashion in writing. He knew that this fashion 
had changed much since his earlier years at Chapel Hill. He 
knew too that Chapel Hill had been eminently successful in 
turning out writers of the first order. So there he went and 
registered for English x, y, and z; also logic, philosophy, and 
history. The main thing he learned in English was that he 
might write as he wished—be as natural, straightforward, and 
unpretentious in his writing as he is in conversation. The 
other courses were not merely something poured in, for often 
enough they would not go down; they rather stimulated his 
own thinking. Meanwhile through wide reading and research, 
along with varied human contacts, he broadened his knowledge 
and perspective. 

Chiefly interested in the South and its problems, past and 


present, he has written on Southern themes. “My first study,” 
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he says, “related to a stubborn, misunderstood individual, a 
man devoted to the Union and the Constitution, one whose 
principles would have allayed sectionalism, prevented war and 
created a prosperous South: in Andrew Johnson; Plebian and 
Patriot I laid bare the folly, if not the crime, of secession leader- 
ship” (p. 341). Then came a life of Jefferson Davis, High 
Stakes and Hair Trigger. “As Johnson is a type of Union 
Democrat, so Davis is the type of the hothead—a man who 
played for high stakes, and would carry his slaves into the 
territories or pull the trigger of his gun against all who op- 
posed. Next came the life of General Lee, avowedly the 
author’s ideal. And now we have his own reminiscences. 

From the time when as a little boy he sat on a stile between 
the Great House and the slave quarters, a little black companion 
beside him while Sherman’s men surged around, he relives 
his life in all its intimate and broader relationships. Black 
mammies and yellow bastards, gentle folk and lowly, Kluck- 
ers and carpetbaggers, politicians, brigadier generals, college 
professors, and many others mingle in an ever shifting 
kaleidoscope. 

“Book One: Down by the Riverside.” The child grows up 
amid the storms of Reconstruction, but is alive to many things 
about him. He goes to college, lives and learns, studies law, 
and develops an evolving philosophy. “Book Two: Root Hog 
or Die.” The young lawyer struggles for clients, rises to 
eminence in his profession, but keeps the common touch. Al- 
Ways interesting incidents and discussions. “Book Three: 
Beauty for Ashes.” Chapel Hill again. Learned gatherings 
there and elsewhere. The Negro problem and others. 

Judge Winston maintains that the wisest solution of the 
Negro problem would be to colonize the Negroes in Brazil, 
the Philippines, Liberia, French Guinea, and British Sierra 
Leone. Meanwhile the Negroes should be accorded full jus- 
tice and every freedom short of social equality. He believes 
that intercourse between white men and Negro women, long 
tolerated in the South, largely disappeared about the eighteen- 
nineties, and that the later increase of mulattoes came from the 
multiplication of their progeny. He discusses such matters 
with the utmost frankness. 
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The reader may not always be wholly in agreement with the 
author’s point of view, but he can scarcely fail to be sympa- 
thetic in the main and interested throughout. 

ALEX MaTHEWs ARNETT 

THE WoMan’s COLLEGE OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
Greenssoro, N. C. 


MarsHat Ney: A Duat Lire. By LeGette Blythe. (New York: Stack- 
pole Sons. 1937. Pp. 356. $3.50.) 

Almost any French history will tell the reader that Marshal 
Ney, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of Moskowa, and one of the 
greatest figures of the Napoleonic era, was executed by order 
of a court-martial on a charge of treason, December 7, 1815, 
less than six months after Napoleon’s defeat at Waterloo. 

When the restored Royalists began crying for a sacrifice, 
the man who next to Napoleon stood out as the strongest 
character was naturally selected. This man was Michel Ney, 
Marshal of France, “The Bravest of the Brave”—a title which 
Napoleon had given him and one which was well earned. Louis 
XVIII and his advisers were afraid to execute Ney and they 
were afraid to let him live. But the clamor of the returning 
émigrés for blood had to be answered and accordingly Ney 
was sentenced to be shot. But was he executed? This has 
been a controversial question for more than a century. Many 
books and articles have been written attempting to prove that 
Ney was not executed, that he came to piedmont North Caro- 
lina where he taught school for about thirty years under the 
name of Peter Stuart Ney, that he died in Rowan County, 
November 15, 1846, and that he was buried at Third Creek 
Presbyterian Church near Statesville. 

Mr. Blythe, who is literary critic on the staff of The Char- 
lotte Observer, is a grandson of a pupil of Peter Stuart Ney. 
He has spent years in research on this question and has written 
the most complete as well as the most exciting and readable 
biography of the dual life of the great French marshal. In 
dramatic fashion Blythe carries Ney through his brilliant mili- 
tary career in Europe, showing that he was the general of a 
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division at thirty years of age and a Marshal of France at 
thirty-five. Vivid accounts of numerous military campaigns 
are presented, the most interesting of which are the chapters 
on the Russian campaign and the dramatic description of the 
battle of Waterloo, where Napoleon lost “by being afraid to 
play his trump card in time.” Blythe of course refers to 
Napoleon’s failure to use the Imperial Guard earlier in 
the battle. 

Ney was a man of action, both in Europe and America. He 
was a glamorous military leader loved by his men and feared 
and respected by the enemy. When he was asked to surren- 
der during the darkest days of the ill-fated Russian campaign 
he replied: “Damn you, sir. You may go back to those who 
sent you and tell them Michel Ney informs them that a 
Marshal of France never surrenders.” Against overwhelming 
odds at Waterloo he still hoped for victory and shouted to his 
men: “Who’s afraid of the damned British? Come with me, 
see how a Marshal of France can die.” But nobody came and 
the fate of Napoleon—and Ney—was sealed. 

Not many months later than the supposed execution of 
Marshal Ney a certain Peter Stuart Ney landed in Charleston. 
He spent about three years in seclusion, reading much of the 
time. He told people that he was a refugee from France, 
that he had served in the French army and had been forced to 
leave the country for political reasons. No more would he 
reveal for many years. He did not deem it advisable to re- 
main long in one place and became a wanderer. He taught 
school in South Carolina for a few years and then moved on 
to piedmont North Carolina. His whole life was sustained 
by the hope that the young Napoleon would one day seize the 
throne of France and that he would be able to return to his 
family, but until that day might come he resolved to keep 
himself on the move. Constantly he moved from one com- 
munity to another in the Carolinas, so constantly that the full 
record of his wanderings could never be recorded. 

Peter Stuart Ney taught school in Mocksville and at many 
other places in the Carolina piedmont. He wrote poetry and 
often contributed to the local newspapers: The Western Caro- 
linian, the Pee Dee Gazette, the Spectator, and the Charlotte 
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Chronicle. Aimost invariably his poems were inspired by some 
episode in European history, the death of Napoleon, the battle 
of Waterloo, or sometimes by current events. He would drill 
local militiamen, never losing interest in military affairs. He 
helped prepare the seal for Davidson College, and a century 
later Ney’s seal was cut in stone in heroic size as the chief 
ornamentation of the college’s main building. 

Often the old schoolmaster worked until dawn, putting his 
memoirs into shape. When his friends asked about the me- 
moirs, Ney would only say that he was writing an account of 
past days in France and his part in them. He told them it 
would be an interesting story, and an almost unbelievable one. 
In the introduction to Mr. Blythe’s volume, President Frank P. 
Graham of University of North Carolina says that Mr. Rich- 
ard F. Little “is translating, and for several years yet will be 
translating, the shorthand manuscripts, which, while locked in 
an old trunk, Peter Stuart Ney once confided to a friend, would 
some day startle the world.” 

Except on a few occasions during his thirty-one years in 
America this strange man rebuffed any suggestion that he was 
Marshal Ney. When he had been drinking—which was fre- 
quently in the later years of his life—he told friends and 
pupils that he was Marshal Ney. In the hour of his death, 
to his devoted physician and friends, in reply to their question 
as to his identity, he replied, “I am Marshal Ney of France.” 

Some writers have maintained that there is no historical evi- 
dence to support the story that Marshal Ney was the same 
man as Peter Stuart Ney. They have contended that Marshal 
Ney was a poorly educated man while the Rowan schoolmas- 
ter was well read. Blythe tends to disprove this argument. 
He also shows how the physique, features, scars, mental traits, 
handwriting, and learning of the two men had much in com- 
mon. Apparently their date of birth was the same. Much 
of Mr. Blythe’s story is based on oral tradition handed down 
by pupils and friends of Peter Stuart Ney. These accounts 
are interesting but they must not be taken too seriously in 
writing critical history. The strongest evidence submitted by 
Mr. Blythe is the handwriting of the two men. One of the 
leading handwriting experts of the country wrote the author 
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that “after making a careful analysis of the handwritings of 
P. S. Ney and Marshal Ney of France as shown in original 
writings shown me, I am convinced that all writings were 
made by the same man.” 

The book is well written and heavily documented. There 
are three interesting appendices dealing with Ney’s handwrit- 
ing and giving the traditional account of Ney’s escape from 
death because of his prominence in Masonry. There is a brief 
bibliography but no index. 

Mr. Blythe’s volume should appeal not only to the readers 
of Napoleonic biography, but to all who appreciate a romantic 
chapter in American history. It is excellent reading. 

HucH T. Lerter 

THe Universtry oF NortH CAROLINA 

CHapet Hur, N. C. 


THomas GREEN CLEMSON: His Lire anv Worx. By Alester G. Holmes 
and George R. Sherrill, with an introduction by E. W. Sikes. (Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie. 1937. Pp. xvii, 212. $3.00.) 

One scarcely thinks of this Philadelphia-born son of Quaker 
ancestors, who first saw the light of day during the second 
presidential term of Thomas Jefferson, as a prophet of the 
New South, who in his own person linked the era of Calhoun 
with that of Ben Tillman. But such was the case. Little is 
known of Clemson’s youth, but about 1826 he went to France 
to continue his pursuit of chemical knowledge; about 1832 he 
returned to the United States and busied himself as a mining 
engineer. When he met and married Anna Maria, daughter 
of John C. Calhoun, there began an intimate connection with 
the Calhoun family which identified Clemson with the South 
and which led him to spend much time at Calhoun’s home, 
Fort Hill. In 1844, through Calhoun’s influence, he was ap- 
pointed chargé d’affaires to Belgium where he served un- 
til 1852. 

Clemson was a part, but scarcely a product, of the Old 
South. Yet his striking appearance, his Old-World culture, 
and his high character well fitted him to be the patriarch of 
Fort Hill. His interests were wide, ranging through art (he 
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painted a self-portrait), music, horses, and dogs. He seems 
never to have had the ardent political convictions so charac- 
teristic of the time. But he believed in slavery and his Euro- 
pean experiences led him to the conclusion that “Negroes are 
better fed, work less and are in every respect in a more ele- 
vated condition than the laboring class of Europe. Slaves are 
vastly more easily governed and crime among them infinitely 
less.” His views on secession are not clear; but when the 
crisis came he resigned his Federal post of Superintendent of 
Agricultural Affairs and with some reluctance joined the Con- 
federate army. 

But it is Clemson’s devotion to science and scientific educa- 
tion which establishes his place in history, and it is appropriate 
that this volume should be published at a time when there is 
a new interest in scientific developments in the Old South. 
Clemson was educated as a mining engineer, and at the age 
of twenty-two produced his first article in a scientific maga- 
zine. In the succeeding years he published a number of such 
articles, dealing with mineralogy both in Europe and America. 
After his marriage he was drawn within the orbit of Calhoun’s 
influence, and he spent some years as a diplomat and as a 
planter. He invested about $24,000 in a South Carolina plan- 
tation. His agricultural experiments seem to have had little 
influence on the South, however, and he himself failed as a 
planter, partly because of his absence in Europe. On his re- 
turn from Belgium he purchased a hundred-acre farm near 
Washington. For the next few years he was remarkably active 
in conducting experiments on his farm, writing for scientific 
journals, attending the meetings of agricultural societies, and 
lecturing. “One will look in vain for a more able or prolific 
writer on agricultural chemistry in that day.” 

It was in the field of scientific education that Clemson’s 
greatest influence was felt. He was closely connected with 
the establishment of the Maryland Agricultural College, and 
in 1859 he published a paper on the necessity and value of 
scientific instruction. A year later he was appointed the first 
Superintendent of Agricultural Affairs, in the Department of 
the Interior, but internal friction and the outbreak of the war, 
followed by Clemson’s resignation, nullified his accomplish- 
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ments in this position. Following the war, Clemson retired to 
the seclusion of Fort Hill, showing little interest in the political 
turmoil of Reconstruction. As one who believed that the war 
was lost because of a lack of science, and who thought that 
the reconstruction of the state depended upon scientific edu- 
cation, it was natural that he should will Fort Hill to the state 
for the purpose of establishing a scientific school. Because the 
state already had an agricultural and mechanical school at the 
University of South Carolina, and because some did not like 
the will’s provisions for the control of the school, there was 
much doubt whether the state would accept the bequest. It 
was further complicated by the attempt of relatives to break 
the will. When the cloud on the title was removed by the 
Federal courts, and when Ben Tillman revived his farmers’ 
movement, the bequest was accepted. The college, opened in 
1893, was thus the outcome of a bitter political battle fought 
along sectional and class lines, as well as the result of Clemson’s 
devotion to a cause. 

In the main the authors tell the story clearly. The average 
reader is not likely to peruse carefully the long extracts from 
scientific articles, and the peculiar arrangement of the chap- 
ters, made to avoid confusion, is a doubtful improvement. The 
book illustrates the difficulties which beset the social scientist 
who endeavors to understand the physical scientist, difficulties 
which should be surmounted and not avoided. The authors 
have not avoided, neither have they entirely surmounted, these 
difficulties. 

R. H. Woopy 

Duxe UNIvERsITY, 

Durnas, N. C. 


A RicHmMonp AtsuM. By Earle Lutz. (Richmond: Garrett & Massie. 

1937. Pp. xxiv, 211.) 

The region around the falls of the James River in Virginia 
is as inevitable a town site as is the bridge-head of the Thames. 
Major William Mayo, a surveyor, recognized this fact, and in 
1737 laid out in town lots a part of the Falls Plantation, which 
belonged to his friend, Colonel William Byrd II. The city of 
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Richmond, therefore, celebrated last summer the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of its birth. 

This city site has been for three centuries, or longer, a favor- 
ite battleground of contending cultures. Here in 1607 the 
great chief Powhatan had his more or less permanent seat; and 
here by 1659 Colonel Thomas Stegge, Jr., was enjoying his 
house, solidly built of stone after the European fashion. Here 
during the seventeenth century emigrant Englishmen and 
native Americans bartered their wares, and at times fought 
bloody battles, most of which are known only to antiquarians. 
Here in 1775 Patrick Henry, in eloquent though imperfectly 
recorded words, proclaimed the birth of a new nation, and 
challenged the right of Englishmen to rule Americans. Here 
the traiter Benedict Arnold paid his respects to the new Ameri- 
can civilization by burning one-sixth of the little city, which 
had two years before been made the capital of the independent 
state of Virginia. Here in 1782 Chancellor Wythe announced, 
in the case of Commonwealth v. Caton, the new American 
doctrine of judicial review. Here, because of an early contest 
between national judiciary and national executive, Burr es- 
caped the consequences of his folly. Here the leaders of the 
agrarian South established the capital of their Confederacy, 
and defended it for four years against the armies of an indus- 
trial civilization. And here, on the battlegrounds of West 
Franklin Street and Monument Avenue, the survivors of the 
old planting aristocracy lost their final fight to Bourbon busi- 
ness men. 

Mr. Earle Lutz has collected from various sources more than 
one hundred pictures, showing the city in various stages of its 
growth and illustrating important episodes in its history. Op- 
posite each page of pictures he has placed a page of explana- 
tory text, and as a preface he has given sixteen pages of “his- 
torical background.” In this book Mr. Lutz has done much 
the same sort of thing for the history of Richmond that Pro- 
fessor Gabriel and his associates did for the history of the 
United States in the Pageant of America. Moreover, long lists 
of distinguished visitors and their pictures link the story of 
Richmond with that of the nation. 

Although the book can hardly be considered a signal contri- 
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bution to American history, it is well worth examining. The 
student of history can trace, for example, the evolution of 
transportation facilities from primitive tobacco roller to the 
almost equally primitive airplane of 1909. He is reminded by 
the names of Mordecai, Foushee, and Gallego that the Old 
South was not entirely dependent upon Anglo-Saxon leader- 
ship. He is impressed by the tenacity and self-reliance of 
those Americans of the past, who without outside assistance 
rose superior to fire and flood and disease, and patiently re- 
built their destroyed cities. Mr. Lutz seems to be more of a 
journalist than an historian. His narrative abounds in dramatic 
but unimportant incident. The elopement of Mrs. Ann Pryor, 
the romantic love affair and tragic death of Lieutenant Gibbons 
and Sallie Conyers, the heroism of the giant Negro, Gilbert 
Hunt, are all, like the wreck of old ninety-seven, fitter subjects 
for ballads, or newspaper headlines, than for history. He, how- 
ever, admits that his work is not “strictly a history.” It is a 
vivid story of an interesting place, and of a people who have 
borne tragic suffering with heroic courage and fortitude. 


Cary JOHNSON 


THe UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Wuy Was Lincotn Murperep? By Otto Eisenschiml. (Boston: Little 

Brown and Company. 1937. Pp. x, 503. $3.50.) 

“This indefatigable historian,” to employ the highly inac- 
curate title used in the publishers’ blurb to describe the Vien- 
nese chemist who is the author of this unique volume, has ap- 
parently given freely of his time and money to suggest a new 
answer to a question, quite satisfactorily and finally answered 
—but differently—more than three score and ten years ago. 
The answer he gives is quite different from the one suggested. 
It is, in his own words, “The story of Lincoln’s assassination re- 
mains, in many of its phases, an unsolved mystery.” 

Between the posing of the question and this utterly incon- 
clusive reply to it lie (no double entendre intended) four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight dreary pages of rambling and discon- 
nected implication and innuendo, which lead, so far as his- 
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torical proof is concerned, exactly nowhere. Some fifty more 
pages of the same sort follow it. All, apparently, point to a 
belief on the part of the author that Edwin M. Stanton was 
the real villian of the tragedy, but there is no direct indict- 
ment of him. 

The author is apparently unaware that Stanton, since the 
days of David M. Dewitt, is the most completely discredited 
“hero” of the war to save the Union. There are many Ameri- 
cans today who believe implicitly that Stanton was easily cap- 
able of plotting Lincoln’s death, or the death of anybody else 
who stood in his way, and there are doubtless a goodly number 
who feel so bitterly on the subject that they would be de- 
lighted to have his guilt proved. But Mr. Eisenschiml not only 
does not prove it; he adds nothing to the knowledge already 
possessed by students of the Civil War and Reconstruction of 
the realities of Stanton’s career and character. All that is to 
be found here is a sort of hash, somewhat nauseous to the con- 
sumer, composed of fragments of sources, chiefly secondary, 
which have long been familiar to everyone. The reader wear- 
ily puts down the volume, wondering if the author fails to 
grasp the fact that a considerable number of people in the 
country can read and that a good many do so. He has tried 
to discover a mare’s nest—and has failed even to do that. 

Recalling the publicity preceding and attending the birth 
of the book, the numerous blurbs on the subject—for which, 
of course, the author must not be held responsible—, the ex- 
citement which the publishers confess on the jacket at the 
prospect of giving the work to the public, I find myself recall- 
ing from some of the earliest reading of my childhood a per- 
fect description of the whole affair, written long, long ago. 

“A Mountain was once greatly agitated. Loud groans and 
noises were heard and crowds of people came from all about 
to see what the labor would produce. While they were thus 
assembled the labor ceased—and out came a Mouse. 

“Moral: Much outcry, little outcome.” 

Quite as applicable is the old and wise advice: 

“Shoemaker, stick to your last.” 

J. G. pE RoutHac HAMILTON 

THe Universiry oF NortH CAROLINA 

CuHapet Hint, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


The three-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of the coming of 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s “Lost Colony” was celebrated at Fort 
Raleigh on Roanoke Island, July 4-September 6. Displays for 
the Fort Raleigh Museum were arranged by the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. An historical pageant by Mr. 
Paul Green, North Carolina playwright, was presented several 
times each week and drew a total of more than 50,000 visitors. 
The celebration reached a climax on August 18, the birthday 
of Virginia Dare, first child born of English parents in the 
New World, when President Roosevelt and other notables 
visited the island. 


As was announced in the July number of this journal, in 
connection with the session of the Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation in Durham and Chapel Hill this fall there will be held 
a joint meeting of this association and the State Literary and 
Historical Association of North Carolina. The time has been 
set as the evening of November 18, and the meeting will be 


held in the Washington Duke Hotel, in Durham. Dr. William 
T. Laprade, president of the state association, will preside, and 
the general topic will be the history of the tobacco industry. 
Papers will be read as follows: Dr. Joseph C. Robert, of the 
Department of History of the Ohio State University—“The 
Tobacco Industry in Ante-Bellum North Carolina”; Miss Nan- 
nie M. Tilley, of the Manuscripts Division, Duke University 
Library—‘“The Bright Tobacco Industry of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Area, 1861-1900”; and Professor Frederick A. Wolf, of 
the Department of Botany, Duke University—“Recent Scien- 
tific Developments in the Tobacco Industry.” 


The regular annual session of the State Literary and His- 
torical Association of North Carolina has been set for Thurs- 
day and Friday, December 2 and 3. The principal speaker on 
the closing night will be Dr. Dumas Malone, director of the 
Harvard University Press. 


Professor Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College spent 
the summer in research in the library of Yale University. 
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Professor Chalmers Davidson of Davidson College was in 
Washington throughout the summer conducting research in 
the Library of Congress. 


Dr. W. P. Cumming of the Department of English of David- 
son College, aided by a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council, spent the summer in the Library of Con- 
gress and elsewhere preparing a critical bibliography of early 
Carolina maps. 


Dr. David A. Lockmiller of the State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering of the University of North Carolina is 
the author of “Agriculture in Cuba during the Second United 
States Intervention, 1906-1909,” Agricultural History, XI, 
181-188 (July, 1937). 


Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell of the University of North Caro- 
lina offered courses in the summer school of the University of 
Michigan. 7 


Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina 
has published “Gold Mining in Ante-Bellum Virginia,” Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLV, 227-235 
(July, 1937). 


The annual Mayflower Cup award, made to the resident 
North Carolinian who during the twelve months ending 
August 31 shall have published the original work adjudged the 
best, will be announced at the annual session of the State Liter- 
ary and Historical Association. The following publications of 
history, biography, and autobiography are entered in the com- 
petition: Alex Mathews Arnett (Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina), Claude Kitchin and the Wilson 
War Policies; Alice Mary Baldwin (Duke University), The 
Clergy of Connecticut in Revolutionary Days; Legette Blythe 
(Charlotte Observer), Marshal Ney: A Dual Life; Wallace 
Everett Caldwell (University of North Carolina) The Ancient 
World; Paul Neff Garber (Duke University), John Carlisle 
Kilgo, President of Trinity College, 1894-1910; Richard H. 
Shryock (Duke University), The Development of Modern 
Medicine; and Henry Horace Williams (University of North 
Carolina), The Education of Horace Williams. 
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Books received include Samuel Cole Williams, Dawn of 
Tennessee Valley and Tennessee History (Johnson City, Tenn.: 
The Watauga Press) ; Paul Neff Garber, John Carlisle Kilgo, 
President of Trinity College, 1894-1910 (Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press) ; John Clyde Oswald, Printing in the Americas 
(New York: The Gregg Publishing Company) ; William Wade 
Hinshaw, Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy, Vol- 
ume 1, . . . The North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers) ; Charles Maclean 
Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History: The Set- 
tlements, III, (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univer- 
sity Press). 

Advanced degrees in history awarded by the University of 
North Carolina at the end of the summer, with the name of 
the graduate and the title of the thesis in each case, were: doc- 
tors of philosophy—Charles Edward Cauthen, “Secession and 
Civil War in South Carolina”; Joseph Carlyle Sitterson, “The 
Secession Movement in North Carolina, 1847-1861”; J. H. 
Wolfe, “Jeffersonian Democracy in South Carolina”; and 
Comer Vann Woodward, “The Political and Literary Career 
of Thomas B. Watson.” Masters of arts—W. B. Aycock, “To- 
bacco Regulation in Colonial Virginia”; J. R. Caldwell, “Lot- 
teries in North Carolina”; Rachel Carroll, “Benjamin Frank- 
lin: Colonial Agent to Great Britain, 1757-1762”; E. W. 
Cason, “L’Abbé Grégoire in the Committee of Public In- 
struction of the National Convention (1792-1795)”; Martha 
Chapman, “Indian Relations in Colonial North Carolina, 
1584-1754”; Cornelia Estabrook, “The Philosophy of Fascism, 
as Expressed by Mussolini”; E. H. Gibaon, “Hospices and Hos- 
pitals in France in the Middle Ages”; H. W. Kampschmidt, 
“Lycurgus: the Eminent Statesman and Financial Adminis- 
trator of the Athenian Commonwealth”; J. A. Karlin, “The 
French Annexation of Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin in 
1791”; Mary Banks McPherson, “The Administration of 
Governor Sir Francis Nicholson in Virginia”; J. W. Rabun, 
“Georgia and the Creek Indians”; William Lawrence Rhyne, 
“Joseph Chamberlain and South Africa to the Outbreak of 
the Boer War in 1899”; Dorothy Seay, “A Georgia Planter 
and His Plantation, 1837-1861”; Blanche Stewart, “A Critique 
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of Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; Philip Weaver, “The Gubernatorial 
Election of 1896 in North Carolina.” 


The youths of a National Youth Administration project, 
working under the supervision of Mr. D. L. Corbitt, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
have continued rechecking the marriage bonds in the archives 
of the Commission. To date 475 boxes have been re-checked. 
Abstracts of 121 boxes have been forwarded to the Genealo- 
gical Society of Utah, Salt Lake City, where typed indexes are 
prepared. Indexes for 45 boxes have been typed and returned. 
The youths have finished abstracting 53 boxes of land grants, 
and have also continued indexing John W. Moore, Roster of 
North Carolina Troops in the War between the States. To 
date they have indexed 257 pages of the Roster. It will require 
several more months to complete this project. Approximately 
$425.00 has been spent during the last three months. 


The Historical Records Survey, of which Mr. Dan Lacy is 
state director for North Carolina, is making rapid progress 
in preparing the lists of county records for the press. These 
lists are to be published by the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, and the first volume is scheduled for release in October. 
Other volumes of lists of county records are expected to fol- 
low shortly, and a volume of inventories of the public manu- 
script collections in the state is also in the last stages of prepara- 
tion. The Survey has transcribed on cards data from more 
than 100,000 tombstones throughout the state, and these cards, 
which are now being alphabetized, will be made available to 
the public in the offices of the Historical Commission. 


The Survey of Federal Archives, a Federal Works Progress 
Administration project, of which Dr. C. C. Crittenden was 
regional director and Miss Mattie Erma Edwards assistant re- 
gional director, was terminated on June 30, 1937. The pro- 
gram is being continued in North Carolina, as in several other 
states, as a state project, of which Miss Emily Bridgers is super- 
visor. The task remaining to be done is the completion of the 
Guide to the Federal Archives in North Carolina. 
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pens of Gospel to Negroes, 

13. 

Drinking in North Carolina, de- 
scribed, 332. 

Dry, Laura, letter cited, 311n, 316n. 

Ducktown Chemical and Iron Com- 
pany, begins operation, 2; copper 
discovered at, 148. 

Duke University, history teachers 
hold dinner at, 209. 

Duplin County, store opened in, 
841; court of pleas and quarter 
sessions in, described, 341. 

Durham, Southern Historical Asso- 
ciation and State Literary and 
Historical Association of North 
Carolina, hold joint meeting at, 


captures 


404. 
“Dynamidia in Medieval Medical 
Literature,” article published, 
210. 
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E 


Early Development of Public Opin- 
ion against Southern Child La- 
bor, article by Elizabeth Huey 
Davidson, 230-250. 

Eaton, Clement, publishes article, 
106. 

Eaton, William, mentioned, 178. 

Eccles & Blair, letter to, 69. 

Eckenrode, H. J., James i 
Lee’s War Horse, reviewed, 92. 

Economic History of a Factory 
Town, received, 105. 

Edenton, customs collector at, 170, 

171m; legislature meets in, 208. 

Edwards, Mattie Erma, attends 
meeting, 103; prepares descriptive 
inventory, 304. 

Eells, Hastings, teaches in summer 
school, 300. 

Ehringhaus, John C., letter from, 
380; note on, 380n. 

Eisenmenger, Lewis, 
chines” sold, 13. 

Eisenschiml, Otto, Why Was Lin- 
coln Murdered?, received, 302; re- 
viewed, 402. 

Elections, described, 333. 

Elliott, Jesse Duncan, note on, 367n. 

Ellis, Daniel, note on, 53n. 

Ellis, Edmund, note on, 53n. 

Ellis, Leonora Beck, publishes ar- 
ticles, 248, 

Elmer, Roswell, Jr., replys to crit- 
ics, 153 

Emmons, Ebenezer, work cited, 8. 

Encyclopedia of American Quaker 
Genealogy, Volume I, The North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, received, 406. 

Engelhard, John A., publishes re- 
mark, 321. 

England, declaration of war against, 
179. 

English Gold Mining Company, em- 
ploys Italian, 135. 

English Public Finance, cited, 62n. 

Estabrook, Cornelia, degree award- 
ed to, 406. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical 
Conference of North America, 
work among the Negroes by, 307n. 

Evans, C., work cited, 39n. 

Erwin, Alexander, note on, 378n. 

Fairhaven, packet, has accident, 


“gold ma- 


337. 
“Family Traditions of Early Pio- 
neers in Piedmont Carolina,” pub- 


lished, 106. . 
Farming by Germans in piedmont 
North Carolina, 308. 


Faust, Albert Bernhardt, work 


cited, 317n. 

Farmers’ Alliance Movement, men- 
tioned, 865. 

ol Union, supports reform, 
124. 

Faulkner, Harold U., reviews The 
Commerce of North Carolina, 
1763-1789, 87. 

Fayetteville, N. C., described, 338. 

Featherstonhaugh, G. W., work 
cited, 16n. 

Featherstonhaugh, Thomas, 
cited, 139n. 

Federal Convention, 
discussed, 344. 

Felhauer, John N., will cited, 310n. 

Ferguson, Hugh, seeks appoint- 
ment, 181. 

Fischer, Herman, will cited, 310n. 

Fisher, Charles, engages in mining, 
14; sums up benefits of gold min- 
ing, 154; work cited, 318n. 

Fishing rights, proposed retention 
of as ultimatum in peace negotia- 
tions, 357. 

Fisk, H. E., work cited, 62n. 

First Presbyterian Church, dedi- 
cates brass markers, 103. 

Fleming, John, exerts influence, 43; 
notes on, 49n; sells his business, 


40. 

Florida, Woodstock, missionary 
work among slaves at, 312. 

Flower, B. O., article cited, 248n. 

F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the 
New South: Memoirs and Ad- 
dresses, by J. Fred Rippy, re- 
viewed, 84. 

“Folk-Remedies,” paper read, 102. 

= Winston, article published, 

Foote, H. S., letter to, cited, 320n. 

Ford, Paul Leicester, work cited, 
347n. 

Ford, Worthington Chauncey, work 
cited, 347n. 

Forsyth County, Germans in, hire 
and purchase Negroes, 307. 

Fortner, William L., employed as 
overseer, 32, 

Fort Raleigh, Museum, displays 
for, arranged by North Carolina 
Historical Commission, 404; three- 
hundred-fiftieth anniversary of 
coming of “Lost Colony” cele- 
brated at, 404. 

Foster, J. G., work cited, 6n, 137n. 

Fraley, David, will cited, 310n. 

Franklin, Benjamin, mentioned, 
159; plan of Union of, discussed, 
347. 


work 


problems of, 
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oe Temple, mentioned, 264, 
2 


Freeland, James, letter to, 78. 

Freeman, Isaac P., letter from, 380. 

Free Negroes in North Carolina 
before Civil War, 307. 

Frelinghuysen, Theodore, debates 
bill, 142. 

Fremont, John C., statement of in- 
tention to vote for, stirs up op- 
position, 321. 

Friedens Church, baptism of slaves 
in, 313; lists Negro baptisms, 


315n. 
Fries, Adelaide L., reads paper, 
102; work cited, 307n. 


G 


Gambling, in Charleston, S. C., de- 
scribed, 338. 

“Gander pulling,” described, 333. 

Garber, Paul Neff, book by, entered 
in competition, 405; book by, re- 
ceived, 405. 

Gardner Mine, mentioned, 149. 

Garrett, Mitchell B., presented 
award, 101. 

Gaston County, mines worked in, 6. 

Gehrke, William Herman, article, 
Negro Slavery among the Ger- 
mans in North Carolina, 307-324. 

Genealogical Society of Utah, types 
indexes of marriage bonds, 407. 

“General Joseph Winston,” paper 
read, 102. 

“Georgia and the Creek Indians,” 
thesis, mentioned, 406. 

Georgia, commissioners to _ treat 
with Indians, 162; country trad- 
ers, purchase goods ‘in Charles- 
ton, S. C., 337; jeweler purchases 
North Carolina gold, 138; pos- 
sesses minerals in fee, 136. 

“Georgia’s Forgotten Industry: 
Gold Mining,” cited, 2n, 4n, 140n. 

Geological Report of the Midland 
Ente of North Carolina, cited, 
n. 

Germans, migrate from North 
Carolina to Ohio and Indiana, 
318; Negro slavery among, in 
North Carolina, article by Wil- 
liam Herman Gehrke, 307. 

Gettysburg, Pa., Negro Lutheran 
church founded in, 315, 315n. 

ome. Frederick William, note on, 
53n. 

oe. E. H., degree awarded to, 
406. 

Gibbon, John H., 
sayer, 143. 

Gill, Edwin, compiles book, 302. 


appointed as- 


417 


Gold and Silver Mining as a Factor 
in the Development of the United 
States, cited, 146n. 

Gold and Silver Produced by the 
Mines of America from 1492 to 
1848, cited, 8n. 

“Gold and the Gold Region,” cited, 


143n. 

Gold Hill Company, value of houses 
of, 17 

Gold 
14, 

Gold Hill Mine, mentioned, 149; 
purchased, 146, 

“Gold Mining in Ante-Bellum Vir- 
ginia,” article, mentioned, 405. 
Gold Mining: A Forgotten Industry 
of Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 
article by Fletcher Melvin Green, 

1-19, 135-155. 

“Gold in North Carolina,” article 
cited, 4n. 

Gold Mining in North Carolina and 
Adjacent South Appalachian Re- 
gions, cited, 6n. 

Gold Fields of the Southern Ap- 
palachians, cited, 4n. 

Gompers, Samuel, sends organizers 
to South, 237; sympathizes with 
movement, 115. 

Gone with the Wind, mentioned, 201. 

Good, James I, work cited, 311m, 
316n. 

Gore, William, note on, 54n. 

Gorham, Nathaniel, on committee 
to try to persuade New Jersey to 
recind action on New York’s im- 
port measure, 358. 

Gottschalk, Louis, mentioned, 301. 

Gover, J. E. B., book received, 209. 

oem, Frank P., delivers address, 
103. 

Graham, James, defends the mint, 
144; work cited, 139n. 
Graham, Joseph, proposes state 

mining engineer, 136. 

Graham, William A., elected vice- 
president, 102; note on, 385n. 
Graham, William G., writes about 

gold, 10. 

Grant, James, writes about gold, 12. 

Gray, Robert D., Wholesale Prices 
in Philadelphia, 1784-1861, re- 
ceived, 105. 

Grayson, William, mentioned, 164; 
on committee to try to persuade 
New Jersey to recind action on 
New York’s import measure, 388; 
speech of, described, 358. 

Great Britain, violates rights, 30. 

Green County, Tenn., Lutheran con- 
vention in, resolves against slav- 
ery, 318. 


Hill, important mining town, 
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Green, Duff, note on, 367n. 

Green, Fletcher Melvin, article 
cited, 2n, 4n; article, Gold Min- 
ing: A Forgotten Industry of 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, 1- 
19, 135-155; attends meeting, 102; 
publishes article, 106, 405; work 
cited, 140n. 

Green, Paul, historical pageant by, 
presented, 404. 

Green, Talbot, takes over business 
of Thomas Oliver Larkin, 326. 
Green, Willis, recommends discon- 
tinuance of mint, 144; speech 

cited, 144n, 

Greene, P. W., article cited, 236n. 

Greenfield, George, reports on ac- 
tivities, 18. 

Greensboro, historians attend din- 
ner in, 298. 

Griffin, Clarence, publishes book, 
208; work cited, 15n, 139n. 

Griffin, Washington, employed as 
overseer, 36, 

Grove Presbyterian Church cele- 
brates anniversary, 103 

Gudger, James, note on, 368n. 

Guilford County, abolitionist move- 
ment in, 324; gold mine in, 148; 
Lutheran pastor preaches to Ne- 
groes in, 314; slavery in, 308. 

Gunton, George, article cited, 326n. 


H 


Hall, Thomas H., note on, 376n. 

Hamilton, J. G. de Roulhac, article 
cited, 168n; reviews Why Was 
Lincoln Murdered?, 402; work 
cited, 10n, 319n. 

Hammond, Eugene Ashby, appoint- 
ment of, 301. 

Hartsell, Rosina, will cited, 310n. 

Harvey, Anne, mentioned, 255n. 

Haselden, Thomas, work cited, 52n. 

—s Thomas J., writes editorial, 

Haulenbeck, Isaac, letter to, 45; 
notes on, 45n. 

Hawkins, Benjamin, appointed dele- 
gate, 157; letter from, 158, 159, 
163, 165, 167; notes on, 157n, 


158n, 158. 

Hawkins, William, letter from, 176, 
183; notes on, 176n. 

Hawks, Francis, collects customs, 
170, 171. 

Haw River, Negro Reformed church 
along, disappears, 317n. 

Hayes, Patrick, letter to, 70; men- 
tioned, 67. 

Haywood, Marshall Delancey, work 
cited, 36 


Haywood, William H., Jr., bill pro- 
posed in United ‘States Senate 
by, 388; letter from, 382; note 
on, 382n. 

Hedrick, Benjamin Sherwood, run 
out of North Carolina, 320; writes 
letter, 323; writes on emigration 
from North Carolina, 319. 

Hedrick Mining Company, discovers 
gold, 1. 

Heilig, George Michael, will cited, 
310n, 318n. 

Helper, Hinton Rowan, book of, de- 

nounced, 320; creates furor by writ- 
ing The Impending Crisis of the 
South, 321. 

Helper, Hogan, tenders note, 322. 

Hemphill, W. Edwin, elected assist- 
ant professor, 299. 

Henderson, Archibald, article cited, 
168; publishes address, 106; 
reads paper, 101. 

Henderson, Samuel, invests in Ken- 
tucky lands, 253. 

Henderson, Thomas, letter from, 
178; notes on, 1787”. 

Henry, Patrick, remarks on states’ 
rights, discussed, 346. 

Hepburn, A. B., work cited, 140n. 

Herring, Harriet L., article cited, 
231n. 

Hesseltine, William B., A History of 
the South, 1607-1986, received, 
209; reviewed, 288. 

Hewes, Joseph, writes on dissension 
in Continental Congress, 351. 
Hicks, John, letter from, 53, 60, 62, 
63, 64, 65, 71, 79, 80, 81, 82; 
signs statement, 81; sketch of, 39. 

High Shoal Gold Mining Company, 
records of, 150. 

Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission, erects historical markers, 
208. 

Hill, D. H., marker erected in mem- 
ory of, 103. 

Hill, Isaac, note on, 366n. 

Hillsboro, historical marker un- 
veiled at, 298. 

Hine, L. W., work cited, 118n, 122n, 
127n. 

— J. W., Ir., introduces bill, 
11 


Hinshaw, William Wade, book by, 
received, 406. 

Hinton, Joseph B., letter from, 369, 
371; note on, 369n. 

Historical Commission, erects his- 
torical markers, 208 
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Historical Records Survey, com- 
pletes lists, 304; continues work, 
106; prepares catalogues, 213; to 
release volume, 407; transcribes 
data from tombstones, 407. 

Historical Sketches of North Caro- 
lina, work cited, 162n. 

History of American Magazines, 
mentioned, 206. 

History of Boston, cited, 40n. 

ty of Dresden, Maine, cited, 
4 


History of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, cited, 69n. 

History of Georgia, cited, 63n. 

History of Mecklenburg County, 
cited, 13n, 135n. 

History of North Carolina, cited, 
163n. 

History of North Carolina, by John 
Lawson, presented to State Li- 
brary, 185. 

History of Old Tryon and Ruther- 
ford Counties, 1730-1936, in hands 
of printers, 208. 

History of Printing in America, 
cited, 44n. 

History of the Bank of England, 
cited, 62n. 

Hiwassee Company, organized, 148. 

Hobkirk, Thomas, draws bill of ex- 
change, 46. 

Hollis, John Porter, advocates meas- 
ure before committee, 121. 

Holmes, Alester G., and Sherrill, 
George R., Thomas Green Clem- 
son: His Life and Work, re- 
viewed, 398. 

Holmes, Gabriel, marker erected in 
memory of, 298. 

Holt, Sam, Negro slave Lutheran 
preacher of Alamance County, 
preaches to slaves, 315. 

Hoole, William Stanley, A Check- 
List and Finding-List of Charles- 
ton Periodicals, reviewed, 205. 

Hooper, William, attitude toward 
Benjamin Franklin’s plan of un- 
ion, discussed, 347n; marker un- 
veiled in memory of, 298. 

“Hospices and Hospitals in France 
in the Middle Ages,” thesis, men- 
tioned, 406. 

How, Samuel B., work cited, 317n. 

Howie Mine, purchased, 147. 

Hoyt, William H., work cited, 8n. 

Hubbard, Elbert, article cited, 248n. 

Hubbard, George D., work cited, 
146n. 

— Jay B., writes foreword, 


Huey Mines, purchased, 146. 
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Huffman, J. R., statement cited, 
324n. 

Human Factors in Cotton Culture, 
mentioned, 290. 

Hunter, D, work cited, 46n. 

Hunter, Robert, article cited, 248n. 

a “a Merchants’ Magazine, cited, 
n. 

Hussey, Miriam, Wholesale Prices 
in Philadelphia, 1784-1861, re- 
ceived, 105. 


I 


Indian mound, excavated, 298. 

“Indian Relations in Colonial North 
Carolina, 1584-1754,” thesis, men- 
tioned, 406. 

— treaties, United States signs, 
169, 

Indiana, Germans migrate from 
North Carolina to, 318. 

Ingham, Samuel D., note on, 371n. 

Ingram, John Vann Ness, A Check- 
List of American Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Newspapers in the Library 
of Congress, received, 105. 

Iredell County, slavery in, 308. 

It’s A Far Cry, received, 301, re- 
viewed, 393. 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, letters of North 
Carolinians to, 361-392; petition 
sent to, 136. 

Jackson, Charles J., organizes com- 
pany, 148. 

Jackson Mining Company, begins 
operation, 2. 

Jackson, Mrs. Thomas J., marker 
erected in memory of, 103. 

James pone, Lee’s War Horse, 
by H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan 
Conrad, reviewed, 92. 

James, Thomas, note on, 54n. 

Jamestown, important mining town, 


14, 

Jay, John, letter to, cited, 349n. 

Jefferson, Thomas, conceives idea 
of importance of visible head of 
government, 358; mentioned, 160; 
reports on finding gold, 6; writes 
on difficulties of Continental Con- 
gress, 351. 

“Jeffersonian Democracy in South 
Carolina,” thesis, mentioned, 406. 

Jenkins, W. S., records in posses- 
sion of, 1 ‘ 

Jerabgl, Millan Woodrow, appoint- 
ment of, 301. , 

Jews, in Charleston, S. C., religious 
service of, described, 338. 
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John Carlisle Kilgo, President of 
Trinity College, 1894-1910, en- 
os in contest, 405; received, 
405. 

Johnson, Cary, reviews A Richmond 
Album, 400. 

Johnson, Cecil, reviews Washington 
and the West, 89. 

Johnson, Gerald W., delivers ad- 
dress, 102. 

Johnson, Richard M., note on, 388n. 

Johnson, Thomas Cary, Jr., Scien- 
tific Interest in the Old South, 
received, 105. 

Johnson, Walter R., work cited, 8n. 

Johnston, Frontis W., does research, 
209; spends summer in research, 
404, 

Johnston, Samuel, hears about In- 
dian treaty, 162; letter to, cited, 
351n. 

Jones, C. C., work cited, 63n. 

Jones, Calvin, letter from, 365-366; 
note on, 365n; transmits letter, 
183. 

Jones County, slavery in, 308n. 

Jones, E. Alfred, work cited, 41n. 

Jones, J. S., work cited, 4n. 

Jones, Rev. J., Negro missionary, 
establishes Negro Lutheran 
churches in Pennsylvania, 315. 

Jones, Willie, mentioned, 167; work 
in convention, 166n. 

“Joseph Chamberlain and South 
Africa to the Outbreak of the 
Boer War in 1899,” thesis, men- 
tioned, 406. 

Junior Order of American Mechan- 
ics, supports reform, 124, 


K 


Kampschmidt, H. W., degree award- 
ed to, 406. 

— J. A., degree awarded to, 
406. 


Keicher, Conrad, takes vote of 
Lutheran convention, Green Coun- 
ty, Tenn., on slavery, 318. 

Keith, Alice Barnwell, edits docu- 
ments, Letters from Major James 
Cole Mountflorence to Members 
of the Blount Family (William, 
John Gray, and Thomas) from 
on Shipboard, Spain, France, 
Switzerland, England, and Amer- 
ica, January 22, 1792-July 21, 
1796, 251-287 

Kelsey, Rayner W., work cited, 325n. 

Kenansville, Grove Presbyterian 


Church celebrates in, 103. 


Kendrick, Benjamin B., appoint- 
ment of, 104; reviews book, 302; 
revises book, 300, 

Kephart, Horace, mentioned, 295. 

Ketring, Ruth Anna, book received, 
301; reads paper, 101. 

King, William Rufus, marker erect- 
ed in memory of, 298. 

Kirk, William, letter from, 183. 

Kiser, ——, will cited, 310n. 

Kisor, Frederick, forms company, 8. 

Kitchin, Claude, makes eloquent 
speech, 29, 30; sketch of, 20; suc- 
ceeds to chairmanship, 29; sup- 
ports President, 30. 

— William W., inaugurated, 

L 


“L’Abbé Grégoire in the Committee 
of Public Instruction of the Na- 
tional Convention (1792-1795),” 
thesis, mentioned, 406. 

Lacy, Dan, article, Records in the 
Offices of Register of Deeds in 
North Carolina, 213-229; attends 
historical meeting, 209; directs 
Historical Records Survey, 407; 
reads paper, 101; reviews, A His- 
tory of the South, 1607-1936, 288. 

Lake, George, Thomas Oliver Lar- 
kin, visited, 335. 

——. J. Walter, holds hearing, 


Lane, Ralph, quoted, 5. 


Lanier, bert, represents the 
State, 168n. 

Lankford, Thomas J., employed as 
overseer, 35. 


Lanman, Charles, work cited, 4n. 

Laprade, William T., attends his- 
torical meeting, 209; elected presi- 
-_“ 101; presides over meeting, 

Larkin, Ebenezer, father of Thomas 
Oliver Larkin, mentioned, 325. 

Larkin, Edward, ancestor of Thomas 
Oliver Larkin, mentioned, 325. 

Larkin, Thomas Oliver, diary cited, 
325n; keeps diary, 327; sketch of 
life and observations on N. C., 
325-342; agent in California, 326. 

Larkin, William, dies, 341. 

Laurens, Henry, proposes conven- 
tion for remedying defects in the 
Confederation, 352; takes side of 
New Englanders on question of 
fishing rights, 357. 

Law, frequent recourse to had in 
N. C., 334. 

Lawson, John, History of North 
Carolina supplies loss to State Li- 
brary, 185 
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Lawson Mine, purchased, 147. 

Lecky, W. E. H., work cited, 69n. 

Lee, Richard Henry, opposes Thomas 
Burke’s amendment _ securing 
states’ rights, 355; resolution in- 
troduced by, 348; takes side of 
New England on question of fish- 
ing rights, 357; writes appeal to 
— on behalf of Confederation, 

Lefler, Hugh T., attends historical 
meeting, 209; delivers address, 
104; reviews Marshal Ney: A 
Dual Life, 395; work cited, 322n. 

Legislature, appropriates money for 
Fred A. Olds memorial, 299. 

Letters from Major James Cole 
Mountflorence to Members of the 
Blount Family (William, John 
Gray, and Thomas) from on Ship- 
board, Spain, France, Switzer- 
land, England, and America, Jan- 
uary 22, 1792-July 21, 1796, 
documents edited by Alice Barn- 
well Keith, 251-287. 

Letters from the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, cited, 4n. 

Letters of Members of the Continen- 
tal Congress, cited, 158n. 

Lewis, Nell Battle, delivers address, 
rr ; elected vice-president, 101, 
102. 

Lexington in Old Virginia, re- 
viewed, 204. 

Lexington, N. C., slave sale in, 309n. 


Libraries of the South: A Report of. 


Developments, 1930-1935, re- 
viewed, 95. 

Ligon, Thomas P., secures con- 
tract, 142. 

Lincoln County, slavery in, 307. 

Lindsay, Jane, letter cited, 311n; 
quoted, 317, 317n. 

Lingle, Thomas W., attends histori- 
cal meeting, 209; dies, 299; 
teaches in summer school, 210. 

Livingston, Robert R., letter to, 
cited, 352n. 

Lockmiller, David A., attends meet- 
ing, 103; promoted, 104; publishes 
article, 210, 405; reviews Lexing- 
ton in Old Virginia, 204; travels 
in Europe, 300. 

Lohrer, Jane, joins history depart- 
ment, 301. 

Longman, Thomas, notes on, 49n. 

Longstreet, James, birth of, 93. 

“Lost Colony,” celebration of com- 
ing of, 298, 404. 

“Lotteries in North Carolina,” the- 
sis, mentioned, 406. 

Louisiana Purchase, letter concern- 
ing, 156. 


Love, Charles J., note on, 368n. 

Love, James, forms company, 8; 
note on, 368n. 

Love, Robert, letter from, 367, 377, 
378, 383; note on, 367n. 

Loyalists of the American Revolu- 
tion, cited, 40n, 79n. 

Lupton Mine, mentioned, 149. 

Lutheran Synod, discusses spiritual 
care of Negroes, 313; fails to 
found separate Negro churches, 
316. 

Lutherans, mission work among 
Negroes, 307n. 

Lutz, Earle, A Richmond Album, 
received, 302; reviewed, 400. 

Lynn, Mass., boyhood home of 
Thomas Oliver Larkin, 324; vis- 
ited, 336. 

“Lycurgus: the Eminent Statesman 
and Financial Administrator of 
the Athenian Commonwealth,” 
thesis, mentioned, 406. 


Mc 


McCloy, S. T., awarded grant-in- 
aid, 300. 

McCoy, George W., elected vice- 
president, 101; reviews The 
Great Smoky Mountains, 295. 

McDowell County, miners at work 
in, 146, 151. 

McGillivray, Alexander, mentioned, 
164, 

McKelway, Alexander J., chosen 
secretary, 109; gets in difficulty, 
115; makes efforts to codperate, 
112; secures organization of 
committee, 117; work cited, 110n, 
118n, 119n. 

McLaughlin, A. C., work cited, 78n. 

McLean, John, commissions Thomas 
Oliver Larkin as postmaster, 342; 
note on, 369n. 

McLean, Ross, teaches in summer 
school, 300. 

McLemore, John C., note on, 368n. 

—s R. L., introduces speaker, 
101. 

McMurtrie, Douglas C., publishes 
article, 106. 

McPherson, Elizabeth Gregory, 
edits Unpublished Letters from 
North Carolinians to James Madi- 
son and James Monroe, 156-187, 
361-392. 

McPherson, Mary Banks, degree 
awarded to, 406. 

— Robert, delivers address, 
102. 

Macdonald, Donald, establishes pa- 


per, 41 
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MacKinney, Loren C., book pub- 
lished, 302; delivers series of lec- 
tures, 104; lectures on medieval 
—_— 210; publishes article, 


Macon, Nathaniel, letter from, 187; 
mentioned, 184. 

Madison, James, attempts to coun- 
teract intrigues for disruption of 
union, 359; letter to, 156, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186; let- 
ter to, cited, 373n; papers, ac- 
quired, 156; records work of Fed- 
eral Convention, 348. 

Maguire, Don, work cited, 7n. 

Mallet stages, carry mail, 338. 

Malone, Dumas, to speak, 404. 

Mangum, John, mentioned, 63. 

Mangum, Willie P., debates bill, 
141; note on, 386n. 

Manumission, of slaves in N. C., 310. 

Maps of Carolina, bibliography of, 
prepared, 405. 

Marriages, how conducted among 
Negro slaves, 312. 

Marshal Ney: A Dual Life, entered 
in contest, 405; received, 301; re- 
viewed, 395. 

— Josiah, secures native gold, 


Martin, Robe letter from, 178; 
promised land, 178. 

Martin, William, note on, 363n. 

Martzolff, Clement L., work cited, 
318n, 

Maryland, opposes Virginia on 
question of western lands, 350. 

Massachusetts-owned mill, wor 
against bill, 240. 

Mayflower Cup award, to be an- 
nounced, 405. 

Mayo, John, note on, 372n. 

Meade, Robert D., joins faculty, 
104; reviews James Longstreet, 
Lee’s War Horse, 92. 

Meadow Creek, gold found in, 7. 

Mecklenburg County, German sur- 
names of free Negroes in, 1790, 
3l1ln; gold discovered in, 1, 9; 
gold mining companies chartered 
in, 18; mines worked in, 6; slav- 
ery in, 308. 

Medicine in the Early Middle Ages, 
published, 302. 

“Medieval Medical Dictionaries and 
Lexicons,” published, 210. 

“Medieval Population,” article pub- 
lished, 303. 


i of North Carolina, cited, 
n. 
oe. Marjorie, reviews book, 


Mexico, Thomas Oliver Larkin pays 
visit to, 326. 

Michaux, F. A., work cited, 308n. 

Michie, A. Hewson, work cited, 
214n. 

Militia, muster of, described, 331. 

Miller, R. M., denounces reform- 
ers’ bill, 120. 

Miller, Rev. Robert Johnston, fav- 
ors preaching Gospel to N . 
314; a slaveholder of Burke Coun- 
ty, N. C., 314. 

Mills and Hick’s British and Ameri- 
can Register, published, 41. 

Mills and Hicks, letter from, 45, 47, 
48, 49, 51, 54, 56, 58, 59, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 77, 78. 

Mills, Nathaniel, letter from, 79. 
80, 81, 82; signs statement, 81; 
sketch of, 40. 

Mining and Refining Company, be- 
gins operation, 2. 

Missiona work, by Germans 
among Negroes, 307. 

Missions, of Lutherans among Ne- 
groes, 307n. 

Mississippi River, free navigation 
of, contest over, 358; effect of 
contest over, 359. 

Mitchell, Broadus, work cited, 232n. 

Mitchell, Nicholas Pendleton, State 
Interests in American Treaties, 
reviewed, 196. 

Monroe, James, attempts to counter- 
act intrigues for disruption of 
Union, 359; letter to, 187; papers 
mentioned, 156. 

Montgomery County, Indian mound 
in, excavated, 298; gold discov- 
ered in, 1, 9, 10; slavery in, 308. 

Moody, Robert Earle, edits docu- 
ment, The Letter-Book of Mills & 
Hicks (Nathaniel Mills and John 
Hicks), August 18, 1781, to Au- 
gust 22, 1784, at Charles Town 
(South Carolina), Saint Augus- 
tine (East Florida), New York 
(New York), and Granville 
(Nova Scotia), 39-83; owns 
manuscript, 39. 

Mooney, James, quoted, 4; work 
cited, 4n. 

Moore, Frederic, work cited, 4n. 

Moore, James, makes expedition, 6. 

Moore, John, owns stock in land 
company, 186. 

Moore, John W., work indexed, 407. 

Moore, Nathaniel, letter from, 186. 
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Moore’s Creek, N. C., Thomas Oliver 
Larkin enters business in, 330 
Mora, Francis Luis, gives art dem- 

onstration, 102. 
Morales, Pedro, captured, 5. 
Moravians, slavery among, 308. 
Morgan, George, notes on, 168, 168n. 
ae, important mining town, 


Morros, Robert, mentioned, 157. 

Morton, Louis, appointment of, 300. 

Moser, Katherine, resigns position, 
301. 

Mountflorence, James Cole, his 
career, 253; letter from, 254, 255, 
256, 259, 261, 262, 263, 265, 267, 
271, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 281, 
283, 286. 

Mower, A., book received, 209. 

Mt. Hope Church, center of aboli- 
tionist zeal, 324. 

Munford, Robert Beverly, IJr., 
Richmond Homes and Memories, 
received, 105; reviewed, 293. 

Murphy, Edgar Gardner, article 
cited, 240n; his preparation and 
work, 238; inspires work, 109; 
offers advice, 111; takes interest 
in plans, 238. 

Myths of the Cherokee, cited, 4n. 


N 


Names, of slaves, 312n; of Ger- 
mans in N. C., 311. ‘ 
Nansemond County, Va., inhabit- 
ants of, adopt resolution, 3187. 
Nantahala Company, chartered, 149. 
Nash, Abner, appointed delegate, 

157; notes on, 157n. 

National Child Labor Committee, 
advised to appoint agent, 122; 
makes series of investigations, 
118; makes study, 130; New Eng- 
land mill owners backing, 114; 
organizes, 109. 

— Committee, gains influence, 

National Youth Administration, ab- 
stracts marriage bonds, 106, 208, 
oo re-checks marriage bonds, 

se Mrs. Julius D., reads paper, 


Nels, “William E., appointment of, 


Negro Slavery among the Germans 
in North Carolina, article by 
William Herman Gehrke, 307-324. 
egroes, to receive Lord’s Supper 
in Lutheran churches, 314; work 
for miners, 15. 

New Bern, customs collector at, 179. 


Newberry, John, notes on, 50n. 

New England, attitude toward 
Scuthern mill situation, 240; pro- 
poses retention of fishing rights 
as ultimatum in peace negotia- 
tions, 357. 

New Hampshire, divided on Thomas 
Burke’s amendment securing 
states’ rights, 355. 

New Jersey, opposes New York’s 
import measure, 358 

New Orleans, mint authorized at, 
142; vacancy in collector of cus- 
toms at, 175. 

News and Observer, cited, 235n. 

Newsome, Albert Ray, announces 
Mayflower Cup award, 101; ap- 

inted chairman, 103; attends 
istorical meeting, 209; elected 
resident, 209; publishes pamph- 
et, 103; reads paper, 20 

New York City during the War for 
Independence, cited, 72n. 

New York, impost measure of, op- 
posed by New Jersey, 358; news- 
papers of, publish notices of 
gold, 9; progress of, discussed, 
336; Thomas Oliver Larkin re- 
sides in, 327; visited, 334. 

Niles, Hezekiah, estimates foreign 
capital, 154. 

Nitze, Henry B. C., work cited, 6n. 

North Carolina, adopts child-labor 
laws, 249; adopts first child-labor 
law, 109. 

North Carolina Archaeological So- 
ciety, excavates Indian mound, 
298; holds meeting, 102. 

North Carolina Bibliography, 1935- 
1936, compiled by Mary Lindsay 
Thornton, 188-195. 

“North Carolina Books and Auth- 
ors of the Year,” paper read, 101. 

North Carolina, churches, records 
listed, 305; commissioner of labor 
gathers statistics, 116; commis- 
sioner of labor quoted, 115; com- 
~~ rcamee to treat with Indians, 
162. 

North Carolina Copper Company, 
organized, 148. 

North Carolina Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
holds meeting, 103. 

North Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 
holds meeting, 102. 

North Carolina Gold Company, for- 
mation pro 136. 

North Carolina, gold discovered, 7; 

ld fever rages, 10; gold mines 
eveloped in, 135; gold used in 
trade, 137. 
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North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, arranges displays for Fort 
Raleigh Museum, 404; saves rec- 
ords, 304; to publish work of His- 
torical Records Survey, 407. 

North Carolina, importance of 
mines, 145; legislature meets in 
Edenton, 208. 

North Carolina Lutheran Synod, 
opposes abolition sentiments, 
317n; records baptisms, 316. 

North Carolina Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, adopts resolutions for 
child labor laws, 130. 

North Carolina, manufacturers not 
satisfied with labor conditions, 
115; merchandise shipped to gold 
fields of, 19; mercury used in 
mining in, 8; miners send peti- 
tion, 136; mining towns in, 14. 

North Carolina, Negro slavery 
among Germans in, article by 
William Herman —— 310; 
gold nuggets found in, 8. 

“North Carolina Prophets and the 
Twentieth + aeacadl address de- 
livered, 101 

North Carolina, race elements work- 
ing in mines in, 15. 

North Carolina: Rebuilding an An- 
cient Commonwealth, mentioned, 


290. 

North Carolina, renews efforts to 
mine precious metal, 1. 

North rolina State Art Society, 
holds meeting, 102. 

Northern confederation, plans for, 
mentioned, 359. 

Northern mill workers, compared to 
Southern, 231. 

N. R. A., restrictions banned, 134. 

Nugget Gold Mine, goid discovered 
at, 1. 


oO 


Ocracock, customs collector at, 170. 

Odum, Howard W., book review 
mentioned, 302. 

O’Hara, Daniel, closes business, 43; 
consigns cargo, 76; consigns 
schooner, 69; letter from, men- 
— 67, 79; letter to, 73, 74, 


Ohio, Germans migrate from North 
Carolina to, 318. 

Olds, Fred A., memorial to be erect- 
ed in honor of, 299. 

Olmsted, Denison, work cited, 11n. 

— Frederick Law, work cited, 


Onslow County, slavery in, 308n. 
“Operation of the Child Labor 
w,” cited, 132n, 
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Orom, F. F., employed as superin- 
tendent, 149. 

Oswald, John Clyde, book by, re- 
ceived, 406. 

Otis, James, takes Mills into cus- 
tody, 41. 

Our Southern Highlanders, 
tioned, 295. 

aw William G., work cited, 


n. 

Outerbridge, A. E., Jr., work cited, 
140n. 

Overton, John, note on, 363n. 

Overton’ Mine, operated, 1. 

Owen, H. C., given contract, 143. 

Owens, Lucile, appointment of, 300. 

Owens, William, overseer in charge 
of plantation, 36. 


P 


Pace, E. P., presents figures on em- 
ployed children, 121. 

Painter, S. M., appointment of, 300. 

Palatines, slaveholding by, in North 
Carolina, 308n. 

Papermaking through Eighteen 
Centuries, cited, 46n. 

Papers and Letters of Governor 
a Maz Gardner, published, 

Papers of John Steele, cited, 182n. 

Parker, Robert J., article, A Yankee 
in North Carolina: Observations 
of Thomas Oliver Larkin, 1821- 
1826, 325-342. 

Parrish and Company, Charleston, 
=. merchants, do big business, 


— County, records begin, 

Pastors, German, ministrations to 
slaves, 312. 

Patterson, R. M., directs mint at 
Philadelphia, 143. 

Patton, James Welch, reviews The 
Story of The Citadel, 98; The 
Women of the Confederacy, re- 
ceived, 105; reviewed, 200. 

Patton, Sadie S., writes historical 
sketches, 302. 

Payne-Aldrich tariff, mentioned, 84. 

Payne, Thomas, mentioned, 271. 

Pearson, C., reviews Populism 
in the Old Dominion: Virginia 
Farm Politics, 1885-1900, a“ 
teaches in summer school 

Pearson, James Larkin, 1. 
editor, 209. 

a Thomas G., book received, 


Pennsylvania, Germans in, advocate 
abolition, 317. 
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Pennsylvania, Negro Lutheran 
churches established in, 315. 

Pennsylvania, pastor in, opposes 
slavery, 318. 

Perquimans County, records begin, 
214. 

Perry, 
142. 

Person, Thomas, continues spirit of 
anti-federalism, 162; notes on, 
162n. 

Pfaff, Eugene, receives fellowship, 
301. 

Pfifer, Martin, forms company, 8. 

Phifer, Esther, large slaveholder, 
308. 

Phifer, John, will cited, 307. 

Philadelphia, Continental Congress 
flees from, 355; deputies to first 
Continental Congress assemble 
in, 346; Negro Lutheran church 
founded in, 315, 315n. 

Pinckney, Charles, mentioned, 173; 
on committee to try to persuade 
New Jersey to rescind action on 
New York’s impost measure, 358; 
speech of, described, 358. 

Piedmont North Carolina, slave- 
holding by Germans in, 307-324. 

Plays, in Wilmington, N. C., dis- 
cussed, 329. 

Plyler, M. T., publishes article, 106. 

Poe, C. H., report cited, 117n. 

Poe, Clarence, invites McKelway ‘to 
Raleigh, 120; vice-chairman of 
committee, 117. 

Polk, William, letter from, 362, 381; 
note on, 362n. 

= William T., delivers address, 
101, 

Ponce de Leon, reports gold, 4. 

Populism in the Old Dominion: 
Virginia Farm Politics, 1885- 
1900, received, 105; reviewed, 291. 

Portsmouth, N. H., visited, 336. 

Poteat, Hubert M., elected vice- 
president, 101. 

Poteat, W. L., speaks in behalf of 
bill, 129. 

Potter, Henry, note on, 377n. 

Potts, John W., note on, 371n. 

Pound, Merritt, B., reviews The 
Son of Thunder: An Epic of the 
South, 202. 

Preston, William, mentioned, 168; 

represents the State, 168n. 

Prince George County, Va., inhabit- 
ants of, adopt resolution, 318n. 

—w in the Americas, received, 


Reuben, contract, 


secures 
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Prize Essays Presented by the 
North Carolina Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 
1936, received, 106. 

“Progress in Child Labor Legisla- 
tion,” article cited, 249n. 

“Proposals for a History of the 
Future,” address delivered, 102. 

Prospectus of the Chestatee Hy- 
draulic Company, cited, 151n. 

Public Letters and Papers of 
Thomas W. Bickett, cited, 131n. 

Punishment of slaves, 311. 


R 


Rabun, James Warren, appointment 
of, 301; degree awarded to, 406. 
Randolph Mining Company, operat- 

ed 24 hours per day, 1. 

Raphael, M., article cited, 234n. 

Ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution in North Carolina, work 
cited, 162n. 

— K. W., appointment of, 

“Recent Scientific Developments in 
the Tobacco Industry,” paper on, 
to be read, 404. 

Reck, Rev. J., pastor of Lutheran 
church in Salisbury, makes rec- 
ommendation, 318. 

Records in the Offices of Registers 
of Deeds in North Carolina, ar- 
ticle by Dan Lacy, 213-229. 

“Red Shirt” campaign, mentioned, 
84. 

Reed, Conrad, finds gold, 7. 

Reed, John, forms company, 8; gold 
discovered on land of, 7. 

Reformed Church, warning against 
cruelty to slaves, 311; work 
among Negroes, 316. 

Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, 
refuses to unite with Reformed 
Church, 317. 

Register of deeds, duties of, 214, 
215, 216, 225; records in office of, 
217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 224, 
226, 227. 

Reid, Templeton, coins gold, 140. 

Remarks on the Statistics and Polit- 
ical Institutions of the United 
States, cited, 4n. 

“Report of Photographic Investiga- 
tion of Child Labor Conditions in 
ome and South Carolina,” cited, 
1187. 

Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, cited, 234n. 

“Report of the North Carolina 
Child Labor Committee,” cited, 
1177. 
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Report of the Twin Mine, cited, 
147n, 

Report on Incorporating the Meck- 
lenburg Gold Mining Company, 
cited, 136n, 155n. 

Report on the Copper Mine of the 
North Carolina Company, cited, 
148n. 

Report on the Geology of North 
Carolina, cited, 11n. 

Report on the Washington Silver 
Mine, cited, 148n. 

Representation, problem of, in Con- 
tinental Congress, 346. 

Revolutionary Diplomatic Corre- 
‘spondence, cited, 158n. 

Rhyne, William Lawrence, degree 
awarded to, 406. 

Rice, Joel, note on, 362n. 

Rice, method of growing described, 
331. 

Richardson and Urquhart, mercan- 
tile firm, conducts trade, 43; let- 
ter to, 48, 51, 58; order sent to, 50. 

Richmond Homes and Memories, 
received, 105; reviewed, 293. 

Rights, Douglas L., elected presi- 
dent, 102. 

Rippy, J. Fred, F. M. Simmons, 
Statesman of the New South: 
Memoirs and Addresses, reviewed, 


84. 
"om Chevalier, remits bullion, 
135. 


Rivifinoli, Vincent, works for gold 
mining company, 135. 

Roanoke Island, three-hundred-fif- 
tieth anniversary of coming of 
“Lost Colony” celebrated at, 298, 
404. 

Robert, Joseph C., to read paper, 
404. 

Robertson, James, discontinues 
newspaper, 44; establishes news- 
paper, 41; goes to South Caro- 
lina, 41. 

Robertson, John, assists in collect- 
ing debt, 70. 

Rockfish, Duplin County, N. C., 
store opened in, 341. 

Rockingham County, slavery in, 308. 

Rockwell, Jane Lindsay, letter cited, 
309n. 

Rodman, L. T., article cited, 169n. 

Romayne, Nicholas, mentioned, 286. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., visits Fort 
Raleigh, 404. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, inconsistencies 
of attack, 21. 
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Roster of North Carolina Troops in 
the War Between the States, in- 
dexed, 304, 407. 

Rothe, Charies E., reports forma- 
tions of gold discovered, 10. 

Rothrock, Samuel, diary cited, 
315n; named executor of will, 310, 

Rowan County, increase in Negro 
slavery in, 307; inhabitants pass 
resolutions against slavery, 1774, 
317; slavery in, 308. 

Royal South Carolina Gazette, 
established, 41. 

Rudisill Mine, purchased, 146. 

Rudisill, Philip, will cited, 307n. 

Ruffin, John K., letter cited, 321. 

Ruffin, Thomas, letter to, 12. 

Ruffin, William, letter to, 10. 

Russell, Josiah C., publishes article, 
303; publishes book, 104. 

Russell Mine, mentioned, 149. 

Russell Foundation, makes 
grant, 122. 

Rush, Richard, note on, 372n. 

— Griffith, mentioned, 


15 

Rutledge, Edward, opposes plan of 
confederation, 348; writes on lack 
of accomplishment by Continental 
Congress, 352; proposes special 
convention for drawing up plan 
of confederation, 352. 


Sabin, Lorenzo, work cited, 40n. 

Salem Female Missionary Society, 
founded, 1822, 312. 

ay Negro church established in, 

Salisbury District, slaveholding in, 


Salisbury, N. C., ple of, attack 
Hinten Rowan Helper, 322. 

Sampson County, historical mark- 
ers erected in, 298. 

Samuel, Johannes, slave of Mora- 
vians, baptized, 312. 

San Francisco, Thomas Oliver Lar- 
kin goes to, 327; Larkin dies 
there, 327. 

Saratoga, Thomas Oliver Larkin, 
visits, 335. 

ee, Romulus M., note on, 


8 
Saunders, William L., work cited, 
214n. 
Sawyer, Lemuel, letter from, 173, 
175; notes on, 173n. 
Schenck, John F., belongs to laissez 
faire group, 124; work cited, 124n. 
Schmucker, John George, 
cited, 318n. 
Schnapp, Lawrence, will cited, 307. 
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Scientific Interests in the Old South, 
received, 105. 
Seay, Dorothy, degree awarded to, 


“Secession and Civil War in South 
Carolina,” thesis, mentioned, 406. 

Second Preliminary Report on the 
Nantahala and Tuckasege Land 
and Mining Company, cited, 1487. 

Sergeant, John, note on, 378n. 

Shanks, Henry T., reviews Rich- 
mond Homes and Memories, 293. 

Sharpe, William, letter from, 156, 
168, 169; notes on, 156n, 168n; 
represents the State, 168n. 

Sheldon, William DuBose, Populism 
in the Old Dominion: Virginia 
Farm Politics, 1885-1900, re- 
ceived, 105; reviewed, 291. 

Sherrill, George, reviews State In- 
terests in American Treaties, 196. 

Sherrill, Geo R., and Holmes, 
Alester G., Thomas Green Clem- 
son: His Life and Work, re- 
viewed, 398. 

Shinn, J. F., work cited, 8n. 

Shipman, M. L., advocates new com- 
mission, 131. 

Shlakman, Vera, Economic History 
of a Factory Town, received, 105. 

Shryock, Richard H., attends meet- 
ing, 103; book by, entered in con- 
test, 405. 

Shubrick, William B., letter to, 366. 

Simkins, Francis Butler, The Wo- 
men of the Confederacy, received, 
105; reviewed, 200. 

Sitterson, Joseph Carlyle, degree 
—— to, 406; publishes article, 

—— in America, cited, 11n, 

n. 

Skaggs, M. L., teaches in summer 
school, 300. 

a a Negro, discussion of, 340- 

a. 


Slavery, Negro, among the Germans 
in North Carolina, article by Wil- 
liam Herman Gehrke, 307-324. 

Slave trade, among N. C. Germans, 
310, 317. 

Smith, Culver H., attends hearing, 
yg teaches in summer school, 

Smith, Hoke, on committee, 114. 

ee campaign, mentioned, 

Smith, J. E. A., work cited, 46n. 

Smith, Richard, records Hooper as 
ee to Benjamin Franklin’s 
plan of union, 347n. 

Smith, Samuel, speaks against slav- 
ery, 182. 
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Smithville, N. C., Thomas Oliver 
Larkin, visits, 337. 

— mm Ze ivers address, 
102, 

Smoot-Hawley tariff, mentioned, 84. 

Some Account of the Discovery of 

Gold in the United States, cited, 
137n, 

“Some North Carolina Folk-Tales,” 
address delivered, 102. 

Sondley, F. A., work cited, 6n. 

Soulé, Frank, work cited, 325n. 

South, child-labor reform move- 
ments originate in, 230; cotton 
mill development in, 231. 

South Carolina, adopts child-labor 
laws, 249; commissioners to treat 
with Indians, 162; pastor in, for- 
bidden to celebrate Lord’s Sup- 
per, 315; Lutheran churches in, 
oppose instructing Negroes, 314. 

Southern Appalachian regions, re- 
ports of d in, 4. 

Southern children, work in mills, 
233 


Southern Historical Association, 


holds joint meeting, 298, 404; 
holds meeting, 102. ; 
Southern Industrial Commission, 


believes labor organization a men- 
ace, 237. 

Southern mill hand accustomed to 
poverty, 233. 
Southern mills run long hours, 234. 
Southern people resent “Northern 
interference,” 231. : 
Southern Regions of the United 
States, mentioned, 291. 

Southern Review, mentioned, 302. 

Southern Statesmen and the Con- 
federation, article by Edmund 
Cody Burnett, 343-360. 

Southern Textile Bulletin, 
tioned, 123. 

“Southern Textile Workers,” article 
cited, 236n. 

Specimens of Newspaper LAtera- 
ture, cited, 39n. 

Speight, Jesse, note on, 371n. 

Spence, Robert, advises destination, 
74; business connection, 75; in- 
structs brigantine operation, 76; 
letter to, 76; mentioned, 73. 

Spencer, Samuel, serves as judge, 
162n. 

Stafford, Patrick, mentioned, 70. 

Stanford, Alexander D., employed 
as overseer, 382. 

Stanford, Richard, mentioned, 184; 
notes on, 184”, 

Stanley, Edward, work cited, 145n. 

Stark, William, goods consigned to, 
80; letter to, 71. 


men- 
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Starkey, Marion L., The First Plan- 
tation: History of Hampton and 
Elizabeth County, Virginia, 1607- 
1887, received, 105. 

Starr, W. G., record cited, 317n. 

State Board of Public Health, regis- 
ters births and deaths, 216. 

State Interests in American Treat- 
ies, reviewed, 196. 

State Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation of North Carolina, annual 
session, 404; holds joint meeting, 
298, 404; holds meeting, 101; to 
announce Mayflower Cup award, 
405. 

State Records of North Carolina, 
cited, 213n. 

States’ rights, controversy over, in 
the Confederation, 343. 

Steele, John, letter from, 181, 182; 
notes on, 181n. 

Stenton, F. M., book received, 209. 

Stewart, Blanche, degree awarded 
to, 406. 

St. James’s Church, convention at, 
resolves against slavery, 318. 

St. John’s Church, conducts services 
for Negroes, 316. 

St. John, J. Hector, makes predic- 
tion about mining, 6; work cited, 
7n. 

oe, R. F., invests in mines, 


Stokes County, slavery in, 308. 

Stokes, Montfort, letter from, 185; 
notes on, 185n, 377n. 

Stone, David, letter cited, 373; let- 
ter from, 170, 171, 174; notes on, 
170n. 

Storch, Rev. Carl August Gottlieb, 
journal cited, 317; keeps record 
of ministerial acts, 312; makes 
no mention of slaves in his will, 
318, 319; purchases and adver- 
tises slaves for sale, 317. 

Strange, Robert, letter from, 384, 
884n; note on, 384n. 

Strange, William F., 
clerk, 143. 

Strateman, Catherine, joins history 
department, 301. 

Sumner, Mary, marries, 169n. 

Surry County, slavery in, 308. 

Survey of Federal Archives, con- 
tinues work, 106; terminated, 407. 

Swift, Wiley H., divides mill own- 
ers into classes, 123; employed 
to work, 122; work cited, 124n, 
125n, 133n. 

Swiss, slaveholding by, in North 
Carolina, 308n. 


appointed 
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Sydnor, Charles Sackett, article, A 
Slave Owner and His Overseers, 
31-38; attends historical meeting, 
209; reads paper, 209. 


T 


Tayloe, Joshua, note on, 372n. 

Taylor, James, ca placed i 
hands of, 172; a ae customs, 
170; in reduced circumstances, 
179; letter from, 170, 172, 180; 
notes on, 170n, 373n; recommend- 
ed for appointment, 180. 

Taylor, John, work cited, 137n. 

Taylor, R. C., work cited, 148n. 

“Teacher Organization,” address 
delivered, 104. 

Tennessee Copper Company, begins 
operation, 2. 

Tennessee Lutheran Synod, admon- 
ishes masters to observe Chris- 
tian duties toward slaves, 316; 
minutes of, list baptisms, 316; 
ge resolves against slavery, 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 
points special consultant, 104, 

“Textile War between the No 
and the South,” article cited, 236n. 

“The Activities of the Appalachian 
National Park Association and 
the Appalachian National Forest 
Reserve Association, 1889-1906,” 
cited, 279n. 

“The Administration of Governor 
Sir Francis Nicholson in Vir- 
ginia,” thesis, mentioned, 406. 

“The Advisory Law Commission of 
Cuba,” article published, 210. 

“The Agrarian Romance,” paper 
read, 103. 

The Ancient World, entered in con- 
test, 405; published, 303. 

The Asheville Citizen, represents a 
non-manufacturing area, 124. 
The Auriferous Gravels of North 

Carolina, cited, 147n. 

The Bechtlers and Bechtler Coinage 
and Gold Mining in North Caro- 
lina, cited 15n, 139n. 

The Biblical Recorder, cited, 233n. 

“The Bright Tobacco Industry of 
the Virginia-Carolina Area, 1861- 
1900,” paper on, to be read, 404. 

“The Campaign in North Carolina. 
The Mountain White—by One of 
Them,” cited, 124n, 125n. 

The Clergy of Connecticut in 
Revolutionary Days, entered in 
contest, 405. 


ap- 
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The Colonial Period of American 
History: The Settlements, Vol- 
ume III, received, 406. 

The Commerce of North Carolina, 
1768-1789, by Charles Christopher 
Crittenden, reviewed, 87. 

“The Dark Ave of Medicine and 
Science,” lectures delivered, 104. 

The Dark Age of Medicine in West- 
ern Europe, being published, 210. 

The Development of Modern Medi- 
cine, entered in contest, 405. 

“The Discovery of Placer Gold in 
North Carolina,” article cited, 7n. 

The Education of Horace Williams, 
entered in contest, 405. 

“The Fight against Child Labor in 
Alabama,” article cited, 239n. 
The First English Settlements on 
Roanoke Island, 1584-1587, re- 

ceived, 209. 

The First Plantation: History of 
Hampton and Elizabeth County, 
Virginia, 1607-1887, received, 105. 

“The First Printing in Virginia,” 
ublished, 106. 

“The French Annexation of Avig- 
non and the Comtat Venaissin in 
1791,” thesis, mentioned, 406. 

The Great Smoky Mountains, re- 
viewed, 295. 

“The Gubernatorial Election of 
1896 in North Carolina,” thesis, 
mentioned, 406. 

The Historical Records of North 
Carolina: Volume I, The County 
Records, A-G, being published, 
303. 

“The Historical Records Survey in 
North Carolina,” paper read, 101. 

The History of the Civil War in 
America, cited, 57n. 

“The Letters of Elizabeth Sterchi, 
School Teacher in Atlanta, 1867- 
1870,” paper read, 102. 

The Literary South, first issue ap- 
pears, 208. 

“The Legal Basis of United States 
Intervention in Cuba in 1906,” ar- 
ticle for publication, 105. 

The Loyalists of Massachusetts, 
cited, 41n. 

The Mobile Register, cited, 234n. 

The News and Observer, publishes 
editorials, 128; supports reform, 
124. 

The North Carolina Code of 1985, 
cited, 214n. 

“The Philosophy of Fascism as Ex- 


pressed by Mussolini,” thesis, 
mentioned, 406. 
“The Philosophy of the Ghost 


Story,” address delivered, 102. 
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The Place-Names of Warwickshire, 
received, . 

“The Political and Literary Career 
of Thomas B. Watson,” thesis, 
mentioned, 406. 

The Practical Miners’ Own Book 
and Guide, cited, 147n. 

“The Problems of the Present 
South,” article cited, 240n. 

The Saluda Magazine, publishes his- 
torical sketches, 302. 

“The Secession Movement in North 
Carolina, 1847-1861,” thesis, men- 
tioned, 406. 

“The Second United States Inter- 
vention in Cuba,” 1906-1909, doc- 
— dissertation, to be published, 
105. 

The Significance of the Transyl- 
vania Company in American His- 
tory, published, 106. 

The Slave States of America, cited, 


4n, 

The Son of Thunder: An Epic of 
the South, reviewed, 202. 

“The Status of Archival Adminis- 
tration in the American States,” 
published, 103. 

The Story of the Citadel, by O. J. 
Bond, reviewed, 98. 

The Impending Crisis of the South, 
by Hinton Rowan Helper, de- 
nounced, 320. 

“The Tobacco Industry in Ante-Bel- 
lum North Carolina,” paper on, 
to be read, 404. 

“The Truth Shall Make You Free,” 
article published, 104. 

The West in American History, re- 
ceived, 302. 

The Women of the Confederacy, re- 
ceived, 105; reviewed, 200. 

“The Worst Crime of Civilization,” 
article cited, 250n. 

Thirty Years View: or a History of 
the Working of the American 
Government for Thirty Years, 
from 1820-1850, cited, 140n. 

Thomas, C. A., mentioned, 255. 

Thomas Green Clemson: His Life 
and Work, reviewed, 398. 

Thomas, Isaiah, work cited, 44n. 

Thomas, Mary E., appointment of, 
00 


Thompson, John, promisory note 
sent, 69. 
Wm., promisory note 


Thompson, 
sent, 68. 

Thornborough, Laura, The Great 
Smoky Mountains, reviewed, 295. 

Thornton, Mary Lindsay, North 
Carolina Bibliography, 1935-1936, 
188-195. 
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Thorp, Francis N., work cited, 6n. 

Thurston, F, G., enters business at 
Moore’s Creek, N. C., 330; leaves 
Wilmington for the North, 339; 
quarrels with Thomas Oliver Lar- 
kin, 339. 

Tilley, Nannie Mae, appointment of, 
300; to read paper, 404. 

Tobacco industry, history of, topic 
of meeting, 404. 

“Tobacco lation in Colonial 
Virginia,” thesis, mentioned, 406. 

Tompkins, David Augustus, career 
and economic ideas, 112; gets in 
difficulties, 115; work cited, 13n, 
a 135n; works out scheme, 
116. 

Tompkins, Thomas E., employed as 
overseer, 32. 

“Topics of the Time,” article cited, 


248n. 
Trade, of Fayetteville, N. C., de- 
scribed, 339. 
Tredwell, Samuel, collects customs, 
170; letter from, 171. 
Trenholme, L. I., work cited, 162n. 
Trumbull, Joseph, letter to, cited, 


351n. 

Tryon, William, discusses appoint- 
ment of register of deeds, 214; 
mentioned, 215. 

Tuckasege Company, chartered, 149. 

Tu tine, description of method 
of producing, 330. 

—- Julia S., article cited, 


U 


Underwood, Oscar, moves to sen- 
ate, 21. 

Union County, mines in, 147. 

Union List of Serials, mentioned, 


206. 

United States Bureau of Labor, 
conducts investigation, 119. 

United States Mint, director encour- 
ages mining, 136. 

— States, signs Indian treaties, 

United States Smelting Company, 
begins operation, 2. 

Universal Education in the South, 
Volume II, received, 105; review- 
ed, 198. 

Unpublished Letters of North Caro- 
linians to Andrew Jackson, edit- 
ed by Elizabeth Gregory McPher- 
son, 361-392. 

Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to James Madison 
and James Monroe, edited by 


Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, 
156-187. 
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Van Buskirk, Abraham, letter to, 
45; notes on, 457, 

Vance, Zebulon B., marker erected 
in memory of, 103. 

Van Dyke, M. H., employs method 
of mining, 151. 

Van Norden, John, letter from, 45. 

Van Orden, John, notes on, 45n. 

Van Tyne, C. H., work cited, 79. 

Velthusen, Johann Cooper, work 
cited, 317n. 

Verplank, G. C., work cited, 15n. 

Vigne, Godfrey T., made use of 
services of Swedish gentlemen, 
135; tours region, 163; work 
cited, 11n. 

Virginia, opposes Maryland on ques- 
tion of western lands, 350; votes 
against Thomas Burke’s amend- 
ment securing states’ rights, 355. 

Vital Records of Cambridge, Masz., 
to 1850, cited, 39n. 


Ww 


Wachovia Historical Society, erects 
historical markers, 208; holds 
meeting, 102, 

Waggaman, G. A., debates bill, 142. 

Wagstaff, H. M., work cited, 8n, 
182n. 

Wailes, B. L. C., manuscript diary 
cited, 31n; owns plantation, 31. 
Walker, Robert J., orders funds 

transferred, 145. 

“Walter Lynwood Fleming: Histor- 

_ of Reconstruction,” published, 

Walter, S. B., appointment of, 300. 

Ward Gold Mining Company, specu- 
lation in, 147. 

Ward, Judson Clements, Jr., ap- 
pointment of, 301. 

Warren, Richard, ancestor of 
a Oliver Larkin, mentioned, 

Washington, important 
town, 14. 

Washington and the West, by C. H. 
Ambler, reviewed, 89. 

Washington, D. C., newspapers of, 
publish notices of gold, 9. 

—— George, mentioned, 
159. 

Washington Mine, attempts model 
establishment, 18. 

— Philip, degree awarded to, 
4 


Weddings, Southern, described, 332. 
Welch, W., bill of exchange drawn 


on, 78. 
Welch, William, note on, 368n. 


mining 
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Welker, George William, leader of 
anti-slavery movement, 324; rec- 
ord cited, 317n. 

Wenhold, Lucy L., translates docu- 
ment, 106, 

West, C. P., attends historical meet- 
ing, 209. 

vv the, to be carved into states, 

Wharton, Frances, work cited, 158n. 

Wharton, Vernon L., appointment 
of, 300. 

“What Can Be Done About It?,” ar- 
ticle cited, 236n. 

Wheeler, John H., appointed super- 
intendent, 148; letter from, 383, 
385, 387; note on, 883n; reports 
on mines, 135; work cited 7n, 
162n. 

White, Campbell Patrick, leads 
fight in Congress, 140. 

White, James, mentioned, 283. 

“White Slavery in the South,” ar- 
ticle cited, 248n. 

— D. J., attends meeting, 


Whitney, J. D., work cited, 6n. 

Wholesale Prices in Philadelphia, 
1784-1861, received, 105. 

Why Was Lincoln Murdered?, re- 
ceived, 802; reviewed, 402. 

Wilkins, H. A. J., work cited, 6n. 

Wilkinson, James, mentioned, 160. 

William Byrd's Histories of the Di- 
— Line betwixt Virginia and 
North Carolina, cited, 

William Gregg—Factory Master of 
the Old South, cited, 232n. 

Williams, Henry Horace, book by, 
entered in contest, 405. 

Williams, John, serves as judge, 
162n. 

Williams, Marmaduke, letter from, 
170; notes on, 170n. 

Williams, R. R., introduces bill, 125. 

Williams, Samuel Cole, book by, re- 
ceived, 405. 

Williams, William, letter cited, 351n. 

Williamson, Hugh, appointed dele- 
gate, 157; letter from, 160, 161, 
162; mentioned, 283; notes on, 
157n, 160n, 

Wilmington, N. C., description of, 
in 1825, 328, 8340; Thomas Oliver 
Larkin goes to, 327; Thomas 
ae Larkins opens business in, 

7. 

Wilson, George P., delivers address, 

102; elected president, 102. 
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Wilson, James, opposes Thomas 
Burke’s amendment securing 
states’ rights, 355. 

Wilson, Louis R., reviews Libraries 
of the South: A Report on De- 
velopments, 1930-1985, 95. 

Winn, Richard, notes on, 162n. 

Winston, George T., work cited, 
113n. 

Winston, Joseph, 
State, 168n. 
Winston, Robert Watson, It’s a Far 

Cry, received, 301; reviewed, 393. 
ba Frederick A., to read paper, 
404. 

Wolf, J. H., degree awarded to, 406. 
Woman and Child Wage-Earners in 
the United States, cited, 234n. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 

ion, makes legal restrictions, 238. 

Women’s Clubs of Birmingham, dis- 
cuss child labor, 238. 

Woodstock, Florida, missionary 
work among slaves at, 312. 

Woodward, Comer Vann, degree 
awarded to, 406. 

Woody, John, “gold cradle” machine 
sold, 13. 

Woody, R. H., attends hearing, 303; 
attends historical meeting, 103, 
209; reviews T Green 
Clemson: His Life and Work, 


398. 
Progress Administration, 


represents the 


Works 
finances excavation of Indian 
mound, 298; prepares catalogues, 
213. 

Wormley, John, draws bill of ex- 
change, 7 

Worth, Jonathan, marker erected in 
memory of, 298. 

Wright, John A., pronounces invo- 
cation, 101. 

Wythe, George, favors Benjamin 
Franklin’s plan of union, 347n. 


Y 
— Richard E., publishes article, 
2 


York, Pa., Continental Congress 
sits at, 355. 


“Zebulon B. Vance as War Gover- 
nor of North Carolina, 1862- 
1865,” article published, 302. 
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